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DISCIPLINE IN COLLEGE 


DeaLine with misconduct of students is 
one of the most disagreeable things in col- 
lege life. The author feels that this has 
not in general been founded on the sound- 
est principles and that something of a 
recasting of the point of view in the whole 
matter would relieve some of its disagree- 
able aspects and promote a truer apprecia- 
tion of the real relations. 

College students are in part adolescent 
and in part adult, but all of them who are 
of normal development can well be treated, 
I believe, on the basis of the relations that 
obtain among gentlemen and gentlewomen. 

What are the fundamental relations be- 
tween the college and its pupils? The re- 
lation is not that of parent and child; not 


quite that of guardian and ward. There 
enters in much of the relation of host to 
guest. The host is, as it were, a family, into 
which young guests are received, sometimes 
on their own initiative, sometimes at the 
request of their parents, but in all cases 


on the invitation of the host. Without 
exception, in our American colleges, con- 
ditions are attached to the invitation, and 
it seems diffieult to understand how one 
who is a gentleman and not a ead could 
accept the invitation and not live up to the 
conditions upon which the invitation is 
given. Perhaps some argument against 
this point of view might be maintained for 
institutions provided by the state, so let us 
confine our discussion to other than state 
colleges, 

These colleges, as they stand to-day, are 
the result of the thought and service and 
gifts of many persons. Money has been 
given, lives have been given, to make them 
what they are and to make them fit and able 


to serve, to train, to inspire young men and 
women and start them well on a life of 
wholesome service to society. Of course it 
is the lives of many teachers and adminis- 
trators and other servers, built into the 
college, in many cases for generations, 
building its ideals, nurturing its soul, 
developing its methods of effecting its pur- 
pose, that are the great things in the col- 
lege. The thought of these lives, with 
their high ideals and devoted service, is 
the compelling thing, appealing to any 
worthy student who enters a college as its 
guest for his years of study. The soul of 
a college, like the soul of a family, is a 
sacred thing, and a guest sensitive in his 
appreciations will feel this soul and will 
shrink from doing it violence. Should he 
feel moved to try to change the quality or 
purpose of the institution in some regard, 
he will make his attempt with the thought 
to serve and with full consciousness of the 
many others who have given their lives to 
the making of the school. 

The student guests are asked to help in 
the support of the college in ideals and 
spirit, and such support is an implied con- 
dition in the invitation to join the college 
group. Loyal acceptance of this invitation 
by the students, and eager giving of such 
support, is as characteristic in the Amer- 
ican college as it is in the English public 
school. ’Twould be a low-grade man who 
would not respond to the privilege of being 
adopted into a great college like Yale or 
Oberlin and thus gaining a right to be 
proud of its tradition of noble lives and 
great service. A student who is not glad 
to share loyally in the life of such a college 
should not accept its invitation to enter, 
for such invitation is not given to him. If, 
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after entering, he finds himself not in sym- 
pathy with the ideas and ideals of the col- 
lege, of course, if a gentleman, he will 
withdraw. 

But put the matter on a lower plane, of 
money considerations. The home has been 
built with outlay of much money—land, 
laboratories, classrooms, library, chapel, 
assembly halls, gymnasium, dormitories, 
recreation buildings and recreation grounds 
and much besides. Endowments have been 
given for the equipment, care and running 
of this great ‘‘plant’’ and for the support 
of the much more important personal side 
of the college, the teaching and administra- 
tion. The student-guests are asked to help 
in the financial support of the college and 
its work, as they are asked to help in the 
support of its ideals and purposes, but a 
student’s contribution to either the spiri- 
tual or financial phase is small in compari- 
son with what is given him. 

In the following list is given for each of 
a number of colleges and universities the 


percentage paid by the student of the total 


sum the institution expends for him. The 
figures, though approximate, are not far 
from accurate. The figures are obtained 
from data gotten from the president or 
other executive officer of each institution 
named, and include: (I) total assets (lands, 
buildings, furniture, equipment, appara- 
tus, books, endowments). Gifts to current 
expenses are not included, except for two 
of the schools; (II) the amount paid by 
the students for tuition and other fees; 
(III) the number of students, not includ- 
ing attendants upon ‘‘extension’’ classes. 
The annual value of the total assets is reck- 
oned at 7 per cent. for Pacific Coast schools, 
at 5 per cent. for other schools. The usu- 
fruct of real property being counted at a 
higher per cent. of its value than the net 
income on the productive endowment, the 
figures 7 per cent. and 5 per cent. are an 
estimated compromise. For all the schools 
they are an underestimate. For example, 
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Pomona records the original cost of its 
lands, buildings and equipment, less depre- 
ciation, in the figures given me, although 
its lands are worth several times the amount 
counted and its buildings could not be 
replaced for several times the sum ineluded 
for them, 


Per cent. Per cent. 
peer 48 Randolph-Macon 
Bryn Mavwr ............. 22 St. Stephens... 54 
SOUT ositiiceees 49 Southwestern 
Goucher 2... 56% (Kansas) ..... 55 
RNS 42 Ursinus ......... 47 
I Sctchcesncilorsictenssi 29% Wellesley ........ 41% 
Johns Hopkins ...25 = Whitman ......... 38% 
ae "eee 25 
I: ccscediennstnnss 35% 


Per cent. of his total cost to the college borne by 
each student. 


Each student who enters an endowed col- 
lege accepts from the college a large finan- 
cial bounty even if he receives no so-called 
**scholarship’’ aid. Just as truly, however 
great his spiritual contribution to the col- 
lege in ideals and service, he is offered far 
more than he ean hope to repay. In every 
phase he is a debtor. These facts seem to 
justify the statement that the college stands 
to the student in much the relation of host 
to guest. 

What are some of the implications of 
this host-guest relation in connection with 
problems of misconduct? Perhaps my own 
thought may best be given in the form of a 
few positive suggestions: 

(1) It is normal and profitable for the 
host (the college as a whole) to define for 
itself certain ideals and purposes and to 
request all the members of the college com- 
munity to follow lines of conduct (specified 
and implicit) in conformity with these 
ideals and purposes. 

(2) In the published invitations to 
young men and women to enter the college 
as students the desired standards of ideals 


1 Less accurate than the other figures, for schol- 
arship grants are not taken into account. 
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and conduct, as well as the desired stand- 
ards of intellectual training and ability, 
should be named, with the statement that 
no one is invited to make application for 
admission unless he is able and genuinely 
wishes to conform to both sets of stand- 
ards. It should be clearly stated, in the 
published invitation, that failure to attain 
to either set of standards will prevent ad- 
mission, and that, after admission, failure 
to maintain such standards will, upon 
determination of the fact, automatically 
sever the connection of the student with 
the college. 

There seem to be several advantages in 
this basis for establishing, maintaining or 
severing the host-guest relation between 
college and student. It does away with the 
idea of punishment for offences. There is 
no punishment imposed. The student’s 
own act, as soon as the fact and the nature 
of the act is determined, itself automati- 
cally severs the connection of the student 
with the college. The necessary investiga- 
tion and discussion inelude: (1) the facts 
as to the act; (2) the nature of the act, (a) 
whether it is contrary to a special condition 
(defined or implicit) of retaining position 
as a guest, (b) whether it is such an act 
as makes it inappropriate that one remain 
a member of a community of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen; (3) whether the host- 
guest relation, if severed by the student 
through his act, ean wisely be restored 
and, if so, how. The student under con- 
sideration and the representatives of the 
college, after establishing the facts of the 
case, will likely be cooperating in an at- 
tempt to find a way to restore the severed 
relation, instead of being on opposite sides, 
one imposing a penalty and the other suf- 
fering it. The usual conception is one of 
trial and punishment. That which is here 
proposed is investigation of the facts, ac- 
cepting the consequences of these facts, 
and then dealing further with them in a 
spirit not of opposition but of attempted 
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cooperation between host and offending 
guest. 

The differences in psychological atmos- 
phere between the two standpoints and the 
two methods are great and are significant. 
The investigation of the facts can be objec- 
tive and dispassionate. If the facts be 
clear and of such a nature that they them- 
selves remove the student from the college 
community, he may, if he desires, request 
further conference with a view to mutual 
aid in seeking to reestablish his status as a 
student, a guest. The spirit of opposition 
will be minimized, the spirit of cooperation 
encouraged to the degree that the circum- 
stances allow. 

I believe this will be important in its 
effects upon those members of the college 
community, whether faculty or students, 
who have been given special responsibility 
for guarding and promoting the standards 
of conduct the institution has chosen for 
itself. But the major benefit, I think, will 
be in clarifying the thought of the general 
student body, helping them realize the gross 
absurdity of the taskmaster-slave idea of 
the relation between teacher and pupil, and 
of the police judge-criminal conception of 
college discipline. 

Many students who enter college come 
from schools in which there is prevalent 
among the pupils a very unfortunate con- 
ception of the relation between teacher and 
student, between school authorities and 
pupils. When they first come to college 
the better conception of these relations 
should be presented vividly to them. If 
adequately presented, these ideas and ideals 
will have their own strong appeal. ‘‘Fresh- 
man week’’ should aid in giving the enter- 
ing student a grasp of this conception on 
which the college life is founded. 

But these ideals will need repeated ex- 
position and exemplification. The human 
mind usually needs repeated and prolonged 
contact with an idea in order adequately to 
grasp it, or with an ideal in order to adopt 
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it and loyally to conform to it. Times is es- 
sential to the proper impress of an idea or 
an ideal. If one sets up his golf club against 
the wall the shaft will bend a trifle, but if 
he promptly takes it up again the shaft 
will at once straighten. If, however, one 
sets his club away in this position in the 
autumn and leaves it until spring, he will 
find, on taking up his club, that its shaft 
has acquired a permanent bend. Similarly, 
the human mind acquires the bent of a new 
idea or ideal usually only through repeated 
and prolonged contact.? The concept of 
host college and wholesomely responsive 
student guest should underlie all references 
to college relations, being the constantly 
reiterated and ever assumed foundation of 
the college communal life. 

Two friends have commented upon this 
paper: one, that the point seems a rather 
finely drawn psychological one and not of 
much practical moment; the other, that the 
plan might prove difficult to administer. 
But isn’t one of the major purposes of col- 
lege training to increase sensitiveness to 
psychological flavors and to cultivate the 
habit of living daily in accordance with 
these finer perceptions? As to administra- 
tion—it seems to the writer that the con- 
ception of the student as guest of the col- 
lege, when clearly understood and generally 
accepted, will go far toward removal of 
friction’ in regulating conduct in college 
life. 

Maynarp M. Metcaur 


BALTIMORE, 
OcTOBER 1, 1927 





URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
III. THe Periop or UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION 


As the century approached the end of 
its third quarter, the forces, operative since 

2 It is lack of vivid imagination, is it not, which 
chiefly underlies this slowness of response as it does 
conservatism in general? 
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its beginning, had well prepared the way 
for the remarkable development in urban 
higher education which was to mark its 
final period. In the great cities earlier 
foundations coalesced to form new univer. 
sities and the university extension move. 
ment was born. But the growth of the 
modern city itself is perhaps the most re. 
markable sign of the new age. Engineer- 
ing science had improved transportation to 
a point where distance ceased to be a bar- 
rier. The telegraph and, later, the tele- 
phone, made possible quick interecommuni- 
cation at will. The result was two-fold, 
Suburban life was developed, with its 
centralization of great masses of population 
in cities for the toil of the day. But 
suburban life was often expensive, not only 
in money, but also in time. Therefore the 
workmen with long hours and small pay 
crowded into the immediate factory dis- 
tricts and the middle classes moved into the 
suburbs. An increasing scale of produc- 
tion led to a standardization of processes, 
and the older craftsman, who took pride in 
the complete production of a finished ar- 
ticle, was replaced by the factory operative, 
tending a machine or repeating day after 
day the same single operation. With the 
joy of creative workmanship lost, the last 
source of mental satisfaction disappeared 
from the life of the workman. It was but 
natural that he should turn to existing in- 
stitutions of learning for help and should 
lend his influence to the founding of new 
ones. 

The attitude of the older universities up 
to this time had been passive, and their 
participation in the earlier movements 
largely unofficial. Individuals of academic 
rank like Anderson and Birkbeck had 
found it necessary to create new institu- 
tions for the vocational! instruction of work- 
men. Appeal to the older universities for 
help and official recognition was probably 
not even dreamed of in that day. The 
adult school movement flourished under 
religious auspices and offered little im 
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earlier times for purely mental improve- 
ment. The People’s College preferred to 
go its course alone, and the earlier work- 
‘ngmen’s colleges sought no affiliation with 
the established institutions for higher edu- 
eation. But the very existence of these 
efforts, and the presence of a growing class 
of uneducated adult population must of 
necessity be evident even to the academic 
detachment of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Qne point must be made clear in this con- 
nection. These two universities had at that 
time no personal incentive to render them 
responsive to the needs of the people. 
Whereas our American system of univer- 
sity extension has been a spontaneous de- 
velopment in state institutions which owe 
their existence and continuance to the good 
will of the people, Oxford and Cambridge 
were private foundations, reserved by long 
tradition for the use of the few. Propa- 
ganda and the necessity for popular appeal 
were as remote from their world as the sky 
from the earth. This fact makes even more 
remarkable their eventual response to the 
needs of a class from which they had ex- 
perienced much antagonism and from which 
they could hope for no material return. 
Since the great war this condition has been 
greatly modified. Even the older universi- 
ties are now in enjoyment of government 
subsidies, and there is no longer a single 
university in England which, like our own 
Harvard or Princeton, is supported en- 
tirely by private funds. 

The foundation of university extension 
work in the English universities,’ as al- 
ready stated, was not a spontaneous devel- 
opment from within. It took place as a 

For much of the material on this subject the 
Writer wishes to express his indebtedness to the 
work of H. J. Mackinder and Sir Michael Sadler, 
‘University Extension,’’ and especially to the 
history of ‘‘University Extension’? by W. H. 
Draper, M.A., Master of the Temple, Cambridge 
University Press, 1923, from which he has drawn 
largely; also to the ever-useful Final Report of 
the Adult Edueation Committee, already cited. 
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belated recognition of appeals from many 
external sources and of the personal activi- 
ties of university instructors. More than 
a quarter of a century passed between the 
advancement of the first requests for edu- 
eation of the poor and any positive official 
action by the universities. In 1845 Oxford 
received a request from a group of public 
men that means might be provided for the 
admission of poorer men to the university. 
Not until 1850 apparently was the definite 
suggestion made there that the universities 
extend their education beyond their own 
walls.2, At Cambridge a few years later 
Lord Arthur Hervey outlined a series of 
suggestions almost prophetic of the work 
which was later undertaken by that uni- 
versity.® 

The father of university extension in 
England was James Stuart, a young 
Seotchman who had won a fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. As a former 
student at St. Andrews, Stuart had been a 
witness of the freer dissemination of knowl- 
edge to non-academic circles on the part of 
professors in that more democratic atmos- 
phere. In his own words, his ambition 
while at Cambridge was ‘‘to establish a sort 
of peripatetic university, the professors of 
which would circulate among the big towns, 
and thus give a wider opportunity for 
receiving such teaching.’’ The idea was 
later proved unsound, in that it contem- 
plated the establishment of a new inde- 
pendent institution—a development which 
those to be served were financially unwill- 
ing or unable to support. However, the 
experiment served to point the way in the 
right direction. To Stuart himself was 
given the privilege of forming the first 

2 ‘*Suggestions for the Extension of the Univer- 
sity submitted to the Revd. the Vice-chancellor by 
Wm. Sewell, B.D.’’ 

3‘*A Suggestion for Supplying the Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutes of Great 


Britain and Ireland with Lectures from the Uni- 
versities.’’ 














ented 
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(unofficial) extension class. In 1867 the 
North of England Council for promoting 
the Higher Education of Women invited 
him to deliver to them a series of lectures. 
After considerable discussion it was agreed 
that he should give eight lectures apiece in 
four different towns on the subject of 
astronomy. For this he received 200 
pounds. In the same year Stuart was in- 
vited to lecture before 1,500 employees of 
the railway works at Crewe, as one of the 
first features of the new Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute of that city. A little later he delivered 
the same lectures on astronomy to the 
Equitable Pioneers Cooperative Society at 
Rochdale. Thus two already existing insti- 
tutions, the Mechanics’ Institute and the 
Cooperative Society, furnished opportuni- 
ties for the first development of the uni- 
versity extension plan, before this had even 
been officially sanctioned by the universi- 
ties. Later the Cooperators were to make 
another valuable contribution to extension 
education in the person of Albert Mans- 
bridge, the founder of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. 

James Stuart was now face to face with 
the problem of how best to serve and or- 
ganize the growing demand for lectures by 
university professors, the establishment of 
a new institution for that purpose having 
been attempted in vain. Gradually he 
came to the belief that an appeal should be 
made to existing older universities to adopt 
the new work as an official part of their 
program. Just how revolutionary such a 
proposition must have seemed in those 
days it is now hard to realize. Nothing of 
the sort had ever been done before in 
England. There was no academic prece- 
dent or example for the undertaking. But 
the pressure on the universities had been 
growing for years, and, largely through the 
efforts of the diplomatie Stuart, it was now 
emphasized by petitions from various ur- 
ban centers where Stuart’s work had been 
done, among them Crewe, Rochdale, Leeds, 
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Birmingham and Nottingham. An impres- 
sion was made upon Cambridge by the 
number and sincerity of the requests re. 
ceived and, as a result, a university syndi- 
cate, or committee, was appointed, with 
Stuart as secretary, to study the situation 
and make recommendations. The syndi- 
eate soon reported favorably and recom- 
mended that the university send lecturers 
to certain urban centers. In October, 1873, 
the first official university extension lec. 
tures were given in Nottingham, Derby and 
Leicester. Among the lecturers was Mr. R. 
G. Moulton, who was later active in pioneer 
work in university extension in the United 
States at the University of Chicago. Thus 
the new plan was conceived and brought 
into existence. Imperfect as it has proved 
itself to be in many ways, it is historically 
of immense value, since it represents the 
first break in the wall of academic tradition 
and conservatism as a result of the attack 
of modern urban life upon the universities. 
When the breach was once made, capitula- 
tion soon followed in all quarters. The 
London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching was founded in 1876, and 
taken over by the University of London in 
1900. Oxford established extension courses 
in 1878, and since that time extension work 
has become a regularly recognized part of 
the work of every English university. 

Originally extension work was carried on 
in the form of popular lectures, without 
the assumption of any responsibility by the 
student. But from the discussions which 
inevitably took place informally between 
lecturer and audience, there grew the pres- 
ent custom of dividing the time between 
lecture and classroom work, the latter 
being optional with the student. Thus the 
courses were meant to serve not only those 
who wished information and educational 
stimulation without effort on their own 
part, but also those who desired serious 
study. The difficulties of the early days 
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are amusingly described by Stuart him- 
self :* 

I had cireulated early in the autumn a letter 
amongst those intending to attend the lectures, 
suggesting several suitable books to be read and 
stating that an opportunity would be given after 
the lecture for questions. But I found that a con- 
siderable amount of excitement prevailed on the 
impropriety of a number of young ladies asking 
questions of, or being questioned by, a young man 
—so elementary were the ideas at that time. I 
solved the diffieulty by bringing to the first lecture 
three or four questions in print, which I distributed 
with the statement that if answers were sent to 
me by post, two clear days before the next lecture, 
I would then return them corrected. Thus all the 
dangers attaching to personal intercourse would be 
avoided. I expected twenty or thirty answers, but 
from the four centers, which consisted of about 
six hundred pupils, I got about three hundred 
answers. .. . This was the origin of the questions 
which have since accompanied all university exten- 


sion lectures. 


A remarkable feature of university ex- 
tension work is the fact that in several 
cities colleges arose devoted to this purpose. 
Several of these later were developed into 
universities. Thus university extension 
shares with the mechanics’ institutes and 
the workmen’s colleges the honor of play- 
ing an important role in the rise of the 
English urban university, a subject treated 
elsewhere in detail. But it was not only in 
urban centers that extension lectures flour- 
ished. Wherever labor was concentrated, a 
favorable field was found. Thus much 
enthusiasm was manifested by the miners 
in north Durham and elsewhere for lectures 
of this type. Considered, however, in the 
light of more than fifty years of existence, 
the merits of university extension work 
must be sought elsewhere than in its service 
to the working people. It is not difficult to 
analyze the reasons for this. 

1. The work was primarily conceived as 
an extension of the university’s activities 
to all who might desire them. Basing their 
hopes on the material already at hand, the 


*Quoted by W. H. Draper, Op. cit., p. 11. 
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founders had in mind (a) ladies interested 
in self advancement (as, for example, the 
North of England Council for promoting 
Higher Education among Women), (b) 
the middle classes, (c) persons of leisure, 
(d) work people. The interests of groups 
so varied must naturally run in.different 
channels and this was a serious hindrance 
to the establishment of a logical and con- 
tinuous program of education for any one 
of the classes concerned. 

2. At first neither the public authorities 
nor the university helped bear the expense, 
the whole cost falling on the students, vr 
having to be met by local subscription.® 
As a result a very large audience indeed, 
usually several hundred people, was re- 
quired to make the course self-supporting, 
and to pay the lecturer his traveling ex- 
penses and fee. Such numbers worked 
against the possibility of serious class 
study. The subjects of the lectures had to 
be selected not only on the basis of educa- 
tional value but particularly for their popu- 
lar appeal, so that the policy was more 
often dictated by financial consideration 
than by sound educational judgment. Sys- 
tematic presentation of successive related 
subjects was of course impossible.°® 

3. The status of university extension lec- 
tures appears to have been a somewhat 
doubtful one in the earlier years. The 
Report (p. 39) emphasizes the necessity of 
recognizing the lecturer as a university 
teacher and recommends that he be closely 
connected with teaching in the university, 
as well as outside. 

4. The students had but little official 
voice in determining the subject, content 
and method of the work offered. For work 
people this was a serious defect and is un- 
doubtedly the reason for their gradual dis- 


5 Oxford Report, p. 36. 

6 Principal A. E. Morgan, of University College, 
Hull, informs the author that attempts at correla- 
tion and continuity of courses have been made in 
a few centers. 
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sociation from university extension work. 
As a matter of fact they were primarily 
interested in economic and social studies 
bearing upon the improvement of their own 
condition and were disappointed that but 
few opportunities for such study were 
offered. 

Much of what has just been said is ap- 
plicable to the extension work of the nine- 
teenth rather than of the twentieth century. 
In later years public support has been 
gained for these classes, and valuable 
affiliations have been made with other 
efforts to educate the workpeople, as, for 
example, the Tutorial Classes. However, 
there can be no doubt that the great suc- 
cess of the extension movement as estab- 
lished by the universities themselves has 
consisted in popularizing the universities 
with the English people as a whole rather 
than in offering a systematic plan of study 
to any particular class. 

Particularly valuable in establishing an 
actual contact have been the summer meet- 
ings. Draper’ quotes in this connection an 
interesting passage from R. D. Roberts, 
who describes in his ‘‘Eighteen Years of 
University Extension’’ (1894) the eager- 
ness of the workpeople to gain some of the 
advantages of actual residence at Cam- 
bridge: 

In the summer of 1884, two miners, students at 
centers in Northumberland, were spending three 
days at Cambridge, on a visit to one of the lectur- 
ers. As the visitors were conducted by their host 
through the beautiful library of Trinity College, 
and the spell of its beauty was upon them—‘‘ Oh! 
that it were possible,’’ said one, ‘‘ for some of our 
students to come up for a short time to work in 
Cambridge and see all this for themselves.’’ The 
idea laid hold of the party. Why should it not 
be done? They were presently at tea in Professor 
Stuart’s rooms. The subject which filled their 
minds was soon mentioned and was discussed in 
detail by the company gathered there. It was 
agreed that small scholarships of ten pounds would 
suffice to defray the whole expense of a month’s 
residence at Cambridge and cover traveling ex- 


7 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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penses. Two days later a letter came from Miss 
Gladstone, who had been present, offering on be- 
half of her father a scholarship of ten pounds to 
enable a student from the mining district to spend 
a month during the summer at Cambridge. This 
offer was joyfully accepted. Much enthusiasm was 
evoked and three other scholarships of equal amount 
were subscribed on Tyneside to take four students, 
two men and two women, to Cambridge. . . . Two 
years later the experiment was repeated, and finally 
in 1890 the Syndicate determined to incorporate 
the plan into the University Extension System. 
The number of students assembled in that year 
was forty-one; and the intention of the Syndicate 
was to afford students the opportunity of supple- 
menting the theoretical work done at the centers 
by practical teaching in the laboratories and 
museums. 


Meanwhile a similar move had been ini- 
tiated and a large summer meeting held at 
Oxford in 1888. The idea for this seems to 
have come partly from Cambridge and 
partly from the Chautauqua movement 
then gaining headway in America. From 
that time on the summer meeting, later 
also brought into connection with the 
Tutorial Class system, has been a valuable 
means for actual association of non- 
academie persons with university condi- 
tions. At present® they are carried on in 
ten centers: Bangor, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Chester (under University of Liverpool), 
East Midland (at Stoke Rochford, under 
the University College of Nottingham), 
London, Oxford, Reading (under Oxford), 
Malvern (under the University of Birming- 
ham), Ambleside (for Yorkshire students 
under University Joint Committees of Dur- 
ham, Leeds and Sheffield). 

Looking back upon more than fifty years 
of university extension, one must pause fo 
admire the great work accomplished. 
While ecrities have charged the movement 
with a certain spirit of dilettantism and a 
lack of constructive plan and serious pur- 
pose, there can be no question that it has 
done much to give the English people an 


8 The number of these schools and their locations 
may vary from year to year. 
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insight into their own universities and a 
sympathy with their purposes which was 
entirely lacking in earlier times. But most 
important of all, it has sueceeded in pro- 
mulgating to an ever increasing number of 
people the demoeratie conception of higher 
education as the privilege of the nation 
rather than of the upper classes or the 
wealthy alone. If the practical results are 
slow of attainment this must be laid to the 
door of native English conservatism in the 
acceptance of innovation and to the para- 
lyzing effect of a centuries-old system of 
class distinction. Naturally, too, the poor 
economic condition of large numbers of the 
people has been an effective deterrent to a 
more rapid diffusion of opportunity for 
academie study. A noteworthy by-product, 
however, is to be seen in the increased 
attention given to the necessity for provid- 
ing more generally available secondary 
education. In the eities especially, from 
which the original demand upon the uni- 
versities came, the results of university 
extension are especially noticeable in the 
establishment of new colleges and even 
universities to meet the people’s needs. 

It does not lie within the scope of our 
subject to give detailed consideration to 
certain other forms of university extension 
which flourished during the period, but 
which are more remotely connected with 
the teaching life of the universities. Most 
of these attempts to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor are of a sociological rather 
than of a purely educational nature. Thus 
Toynbee Hall was established in London 
during the early eighties by a group of 
Oxford men led by Samuel Barnett, vicar 
of St. Jude’s in Whitechapel. It was in 
effect a university settlement with a re- 
ligious background, but with the additional 
mission of interpreting university educa- 
tion for the adult workman. It was named 
after Arnold Toynbee, who, while a mem- 
ber of Oxford, had devoted himself to 
instructing the working classes in eeconom- 
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ies and political science. Its founders 
looked forward to the day when it should 
become the nucleus for a great university 
for the poor of London—a hope which has 
never been realized. 

At present the Educational Settlements 
Association, consisting of thirteen settle- 
ments, is offering a number of classes in 
university subjects for adults, and there is 
a friendly cooperation with some of the 
universities, particularly in Bristol and 
Liverpool. Four colleges are also affiliated 
to the Association: Beckenham Working 
Women’s College, Fircroft (Birmingham), 
Avoneroft (Offenham) and Woodbrooke 
(Birmingham). All receive students for 
certain curricula. Most of the settlements 
are also in close touch with the National 
Adult School Union. The Residential 
Settlements Association in London and the 
Provinces is likewise engaged in adult edu- 
cation, and university extension, and tu- 
torial classes are in many cases held on 
their premises. 

An interesting effort of the period, and 
one more ciusely related to the universities, 
is to be found in the establishment of 
Ruskin College at Oxford in the year 1899 
by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Vrooman, with the 
advice of Professor C. A. Beard (all Ameri- 
eans). The college was founded ‘‘to give 
working men, and especially those likely to 
take a leading part in working-class move- 
ments, an education which will help them 
in acquiring the knowledge essential to 
intelligent citizenship. By this means 
working men are, in the words of the pros- 
pectus, to be assisted ‘to raise, not to rise 
out of, their class.’ The college for this 
purpose takes on a general attitude of 
political and religious neutrality, and no 
inquiry is made into the opinions of pros- 
pective students.’”® While the college is 
not an official part of the University of 
Oxford, it works in close cooperation with 
it, and has enlisted the active interest of 


® Oxford Report, p. 8. 
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many Oxford faculty members. It has the 
distinction of being the first residential 
college for working men. 

The period just considered, comprising 
roughly the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century, is, for the English uni- 
versities, of the greatest importance, for it 
marks the development within them of a 
civic consciousness. To the call of the 
cities they furnished at first an inattentive 
ear. Gradually realizing, however, its 
growing importance, the older universities 
not only developed within themselves a 
service to meet the new need, but helped 
sow the seed from which sprang the newer 
urban institutions, destined to occupy so 
prominent a place in the developments of 
the coming century. 

ParRKE RexrorD KOLBE 

THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN CEYLON 

Tue Administration Report of the Director of 
Edueation of Ceylon for 1926 (Colombo: Gov- 
ernment Record Office), according to an account 
in the London Times Educational Supplement, 
presents a story of steady progress. The total 
number of pupils attending Ceylon schools is 
approximately 55 per cent. of the number of 
children of school-going age in 1921. The last 
available annual report on education in British 
India shows that at the existing rate of progress 
it will take at least 40 years to collect all boys 
of school-going age into school, while any sim- 
ilar ealeulation for girls “would be meaning- 
less.” The percentage of scholars to the total 
population of British India is about 4 per cent., 
as compared with the 15 per cent. which may be 
classed of school-going age. In Ceylon the total 
cost of education per pupil on the rolls (includ- 
ing the cost of administration) varied from 
Rs.92.80 for government English schools and 
Rs.21.20 for government Anglo-vernacular 
schools to Rs.12.35 for government vernacu- 
lar schools and Rs.10.75 for assisted vernacular 
schools. The average annual cost per scholar in 
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British India receiving instruction in all insti- 
tutions is about Rs.21.5 annas. 

The director of education in Ceylon (Mr. L, 
Macrae) is ex-officio president of the board of 
education, which is mainly non-official in com- 
position. Compulsion is exercised in prescribed 
areas through education district committees, 
Most of the committees have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the board for the deletion of the 
alternative of imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment of fines and also for reducing the distance 
from the pupil’s residence to the nearest school 
which leaves him out of the compulsory area. 
The board took the view that as a general rule 
no prosecution should be entered for non-atten- 
dance where the distance from residence to 
school exceeds one mile in the case of boys 
under eight and of girls, and two miles in the 
case of boys over eight years. 

The board approved during the year a code 
for assisted industrial schools, and it was pro- 
mulgated by the governor. This opened the way 
for the schools to be reorganized according to 
present conditions. Syllabuses of work for dil- 
ferent industries were issued. The standard of 
work expected each year has been considerably 
advanced, and the teaching of industrial draw- 
ing and estimating has been made compulsory. 
The subjects include handloom weaving, ear- 
pentry, lacquer work, blacksmithing and fitting 
and rattan work, and there is a government pot- 
tery school at Waragoda. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, now preparing the report at Mahabele- 
shwar, has probably taken note of the extent to 
which agricultural education is pursued in Cey- 
lon. The director of agriculture reports that 
every effort is made to impress on teachers the 
value of the extension of school garden work, 
and to encourage agricultural education. There 
are still some teachers who do not realize its 
importance, and often there are difficulties in 
the way in the matter of fencing, water supply 
or other necessaries. Efforts are made to effect 
improvement in the quality and number of 
pupils’ home gardens. Prizes and certificates 
are given for such gardens, and seeds and plants 
are supplied from school gardens. Some train- 
ing of teachers in elementary agriculture is pro- 
vided at the farm school, Peradeniya. 

The Ceylon government has made progress !" 
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the systematic medical inspection of schools. 
The report shows that this service has extended 
ts activities until it is to-day more or less a 
complete welfare clinie for children of the 


school-going age. 


FREE EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times 
Educational Supplement writes that the budget 
for 1928, which has been adopted by the French 
Parliament, provides money for a first instal- 
ment of free education in certain types of 
secondary schools, to begin on October 1 next. 
Although the sum voted for the last quarter of 
this year is only about £2,700 (333,000f), corre- 
sponding to an expenditure of about 1,000,000f. 
in a full school year, the reform is potentially 
much more important than this slender pro- 
vision would appear to indicate. It establishes 
a principle which ean be applied progressively 
to an increasing number of schools. In the view 
of M. Herriot, the present minister of educa- 
tion, it is ealeulated to lead in the end to the 
abolition of fees in all seeondary schools, but 
that is clearly too costly a measure to come at 
present within “practical polities.” 

In many provincial towns in France there 
exist side by side a collége, or secondary school, 
and a higher elementary school (école primaire 
supérieure). The collége, of which the build- 
ing is owned by the municipality though the 
educational administration is under state con- 
trol, provides a full course of instruction lead- 
ing up to the baccalauréat, the passing of which 
gives pupils the right to compete for entry into 
The école primaire supérieure 
is, as its name implies, an outgrowth of the ele- 
Pupils pass into it from about 
the age of 11, remaining until about the age of 
15. During this period their education runs 
parallel with that of the collége, though pupils 
of the latter establishment continue their course 
until about the age of 17. In practice the 
pupils of both schools in many towns attend 
the same classes and are taught by the same 
teachers in the same building during the period 
in which the course of instruction is common to 
both, There is a similar joint arrangement be- 
‘ween the colléges and the écoles professionnelles 
(higher elementary schools giving a training for 
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trades) in towns where the latter establishments 
exist. As the collége belongs to the secondary 
educational system proper its pupils pay fees. 
Instruction in the higher elementary school, on 
the other hand, is free. There has arisen, there- 
fore, the anomaly of “paying pupils” sitting in 
the same classes by the side of “non-paying 
pupils” to receive identical instruction. The 
money voted in this year’s budget will be used 
to abolish fees in these joint classes. It should 
be pointed out that, being restricted to this pur- 
pose, it does not make education at the collége 
free through the whole course up to the bacca- 
lauréat. In the final two classes, attended only 
by pupils of the collége itself, fees will for the 
present continue to be paid. The reform does 
not apply to the great lycées at all. 

During the budget debates it was contem- 
plated that the reform would be applicable to 
56 colléges. Since then the number has grown 
to 77. Wherever a higher elementary school 
becomes attached to the collége of a small 
provincial town, the municipality will be en- 
titled to ask that the new rule shall be put in 
force. There is, however, a limit to the pos- 
sibility of extension of the reform in this way. 
The multiplication of higher elementary schools 
is limited by the amount of money allocated in 
the budget for these institutions. On the other 
hand, it is evident that pressure will be pat on 
the Ministry of Education to continue along the 
path which it has begun to tread. It will be 
argued that in insisting on fees for one part of 
the collége course while the rest is free the min- 
istry has created a fresh anomaly. There is 
something illogical, also, in giving a measure of 
free secondary education to one town, while 
denying it to another merely because it has not 
a higher elementary school attached to its 
collége. 

If the whole of secondary education were 
made free the direct and immediate cost to the 
state would be 58,000,000f. a year, the amount 
of the fees at present paid by the 155,000 boys 
and girls who attend secondary schools of every 
kind. In the present condition of French 
finance it is difficult to foresee the time when 
the Treasury will be in a position to find such 
a large sum. There is no doubt, however, that, 
in the view of many public men and of ad- 
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ministrators of the French educational system, 
the present reform is the beginning of a much 
larger one. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN BUENOS 
AIRES 

A DESCRIPTION of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in the city of Buenos Aires, probably 
the only one in South America, has been issued 
by the Pan-American Union. It is said that 
Argentine educators follow with great interest 
all the newer educational movements in Europe 
and the United States, and for some time have 
been impressed by the need for overcoming the 
tremendous economic waste and mental dissatis- 
faction caused by occupational maladjustment 
and the consequent turnover of labor in in- 
dustry. 

About the middle of 1926, Dr. Antonio Sa- 
garna, the public-spirited Secretary of Justice 
and Public Instruction, established in Buenos 
Aires the Bureau of Psychological Training and 
Vocational Guidance, with the double purpose of 
training psychological technicians and of help- 
ing young people to choose the type of work best 
suited to their capabilities and to the needs of 
the country. 

The director of the bureau, Dr. Carlos Jesing- 
haus, is familiar with similar institutions in 
Europe and the United States, and combines in 
the program of the bureau the varying, but not 
mutually exclusive systems of guidance based 
on objectively determined qualities and on the 
vocational preference of the individual. 

Taking the vocation selected as a starting 
point, the boy is interrogated as to his reasons 
for choosing it and the kind of work he likes to 
do both in school and at home. His school ree- 
ord is examined; he is given a physical exami- 
nation—which sometimes reveals immediately 
radical defects of eyesight or others—as well as 
mental and special aptitude tests, and on the 
basis of these factors his fitness for the chosen 
work is determined. 

The bureau endeavors especially to take into 
account the national economic situation and is 
entering into close relations with employer and 
labor groups, so that it may act efficiently as 
an employment registry and at the same time 
direct young people away from overcrowded oc- 
cupations. A special effort is also being made 
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to interest teachers in the problem of vocational 
guidance, and its success is attested by the fact 
that in at least one school the teachers are def- 
nitely laying emphasis on vocational guidance 
in connection with their regular work. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL WORK 


“PERSONNEL guidance for college students 
should begin before they are college students,” 
This is the opinion of Dean Margaret S. Morriss, 
of the Women’s College in Brown University, 
who has combined the college’s board of admis- 
sions with its bureau of personnel. Miss Eva 
A. Moar entered upon her duties this year as 
director of admissions and of personnel. 

“The combination of the two offices is a logical 
result of the tendency of college personnel work 
to move backwards,” says Miss Moar. “ ‘Voea- 
tional guidance’ used to mean trying to find a job 
for the senior just before she took her diploma. 
What the college bureaus are now trying to do 
is not to help the student in a last minute rush 
for any job she can get but to teach her to look 
ahead, to consider the fields open to her, to dis- 
cover the sort of work for which she is fitted 
and which she would enjoy. She ought to begin 
to think about this long before her senior year. 
And we have learned, as our experience becomes 
wider and wider, that we must not only be well 
acquainted with our students if we are to give 
them intelligent vocational advice, but that there 
is even more work for the director of personnel 
to do in helping a girl to adjust herself to her 
college life than in fitting her into a job. 

“A good many colleges now require or urge 
their students to have at least one interview with 
the personnel director during their freshman 
year. It has seemed to us at Brown that it is 
even more important for the personnel director 
to see the girl before she becomes a freshman, to 
find out why she wants to come to college, to 
head her off if she is wrong, to steer her if she is 
right. 

“We try, just as far as possible, to have per- 
sonal interviews with every candidate for ad- 
mission. We combine this with her school ree- 
ord, a statement from the school principal, ex- 
aminations she may have taken and so on. We 
hope before long to require each prospective 
student to take the scholastic aptitude test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board or its 
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equivalent. But the personal interview is more 
efficacious than anything else in helping us to 
interpret this mass of information on paper. 
And since a girl’s school and home past are 
enormously large factors in the attitude she is 
going to take toward college it has seemed logi- 
eal to us to have the personnel director, who is 
to help her after she enters, begin to get ac- 
quainted with her before she comes.” 

Miss Moar, who fills the new dual position at 
the Women’s College in Brown University, is a 
graduate of Radeliffe and took her A.M. there 
also in 1913. She has also studied at Teachers 
College and has done some ten years of sec- 
ondary school teaching, one of them in Japan. 
For eight years she was director of the Radcliffe 
Appointment Bureau. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 

Tue number of children of 14 and 15 years 
of age receiving first regular employment cer- 
tificates in 1926 in 10 states, 24 cities in other 
states and the District of Columbia from which 
reports were received by the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor is given by 
Grace Abbott, chief of the bureau, in her annual 
report for the fiseal year 1927. 

The records of the industrial division of the 
Children’s Bureau show that in 1926 107,257 
children of 14 and 15 years of age received first 
regular employment certificates in 1926, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. as compared with 1925, in 
those states and cities for which comparable 
figures are available. 

“Valuable as are these reports of the number 
of work permits issued,” Miss Abbott says, “it 
must be remembered that a variation from one 
year to the next in the number of children re- 
ceiving first certificates in any particular locality 
may be due not to actual increases or decreases 
in the total number of working children but to 
other factors. More children, for example, may 
receive certificates beeause the application of the 
child labor law has been extended to occupations 
not previously covered or because the admin- 
istration of the law has been improved. Also, 
actual inereases or decreases in the total number 
of working children may be due to other causes 
than changes in the child labor law or in its en- 
foreement—partieularly to the fluctuations of 
business and industrial eonditions.” 

The age at which children receive first regular 
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employment certificates was reported by 8 
states, 21 cities in other states and the District 
of Columbia. Nearly two-fifths (38 per cent.) 
of the 90,046 children whose ages were reported 
went to work for the first time when they were 
14 years of age. The influence of a high grade 
requirement for the issuance of employment 
certificates is reflected in the fact that the pro- 
portion of children going to work at 14 years 
of age was more than twice as large in places 
where there was no eighth grade requirement 
as it was in places where this restriction was in 
effect. Of the 42,949 children to whom certifi- 
cates were issued in 4 states and 7 cities where 
the educational requirement was less than gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade, 56 per cent. ob- 
tained first regular certificates at the age of 14, 
as compared with 24 per cent. of 42,786 chil- 
dren in 3 states and 6 cities where graduation 
from the eighth grade was required without 
exceptions. 

The educational attainment of the children is 
affected of course by the educational require- 
ments for employment certificates set up by the 
state. In Indiana and Minnesota, for instance, 
in which the eighth-grade standard was in effect 
for children of both 14 and 15 years of age and 
from which both grade and age reports were re- 
ceived, practically 100 per cent. of the children 
had actually completed the eighth grade. In 
San Francisco, Calif., and in New York City, 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.—States which had the eighth-grade 
requirement for 14-year-old children only and 
a lower requirement for 15-year-old children— 
67 per cent. of 38,692 children receiving first 
certificates (including practically all those aged 
14 and more than one half of those aged 15) 
had attended or completed the eighth grade. 
Reports on certificates issued in 4 states and 13 
cities having less than an eighth-grade require- 
ment for both 14 and 15-year-old children 
showed that 49 per cent. of the children receiv- 
ing certificates had completed or last attended 
the eighth or a higher grade and that 22 per 
cent. had not advanced further than the sixth 
(or a lower) grade. 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 
AccorDING to a statement made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, nearly half the graduates 
of accredited high schools in the southern states 
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enter colleges. The average for the schools ac- 
credited by the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States is 48.2 
per cent., according to Dr. Joseph Roemer, sec- 
retary of the association. 

More than two thirds of the accredited high- 
school graduates in South Carolina continue 
their studies in higher institutions, and even in 
Louisiana, where the proportion is lower than 
in any other southern state, the corresponding 
percentage is 39.1. More girls than boys attend 
high school, but the boys who go to college out- 
number the girls. 

Slightly fewer than one sixth of the high- 
school pupils carry five or more studies. It 
does not hurt them to do so; perhaps they are 
the best students anyway, for five sixths of them 
were in the top quarter of their respective 
classes. Only about 1 in 40 of those who took 
more than the usual four studies failed in any 
one of their courses. 

The Southern Association comprises 844 ac- 
credited high schools. They are usually of moc- 
erate size; two thirds of them enroll between 100 
and 499 pupils. The largest enrolls 2,821 pupils 
and the smallest only 20. The number that have 
fewer than 100 pupils each is about four times 
as great as of those that have more than 1,000 
pupils each; but the number at either extreme is 
relatively small. 

The number of teachers is 11,870, an average 
of about 14 to each school. More than two 
thirds of them are women, but in general larger 
salaries are paid to men. 

The median salary of high-school principals 
is between $2,000 and $2,500 a year. The 
median salary of men teachers is between $1,501 
and $1,800; and of women, between $1,251 and 
$1,500. 


A “CHILD RESEARCH CENTER” IN 
WASHINGTON 

Pxians for the opening early in February of 
the Washington Child Research Center for the 
study of problems relating to the care and train- 
ing of children of pre-school age have been an- 
nounced through the American Home Economics 
Association. The Washington Center will in- 
elude a General Service Center where parents 
who desire information concerning the rearing 
and education of children may come for consul- 
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tation, and a nursery school with accommoda- 
tions for about twenty children of pre-schoo! 
age. In addition a general program of research 
will be carried on with special emphasis on the 
influence of the social environment upon the be- 
havior of the normal child. 

The establishment of the center has been made 
possible by an endowment from a national foun- 
dation, which has provided a fund sufficient for 
its maintenance for three years. This fund is 
administered by the American Home Economics 
Association, but the center was organized and 
will be conducted by eight cooperating associa- 
tions, each one of which will be represented on 
the governing board, the members of which are: 


Dr. Leslie R. Marston, of the Child Develop- 
ment Committee of the National Research Council, 
chairman; Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Miss Anna E. Rich- 
ardson, field worker in child development and 
parental education of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Dean Willard 8. Small, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Dean William C. Ruediger, 
George Washington University; Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, chief of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics; Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, U. 8. Bureau 
of Education, and Dr. Grover A. Kempf, U. 8. 
Public Health Service. 


Dr. Mandel Sherman, of Chicago, will be di- 
rector of the center, planning its general poli- 
cies and conducting research. Dr. Sherman, 
who holds an M.D. from Rush Medical College 
and a Ph.D. in psychology from the University 
of Chicago, has been for the past five years psy- 
chiatrist in the Neuro Psychiatric Clinic, Northi- 
western University Medical School. His re- 
search has been mostly in the field of the mental 
development and behavior of children, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the influence of the social en- 
vironment upon behavior. His work has been 
carried on with infants and children ranging 
from one half hour to fourteen years of age. 
He has published in the medical and psycholog- 
ical journals. 

Associated with Dr. Sherman will be Miss 
Christine Heinig, for a number of years assistant 
in the Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking 
in Detroit, director of the Franklin Public Nur- 
sery School, Chicago, and director of the nur- 
sery school during the summer session at Cornell 
University and at Vassar College. She will be 
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in charge of the nursery school and will be as- 
sisted by Miss Helen Lathrop, who has had spe- 
cial training and experience in nursery schools 
in Cleveland. 

Washington was selected for this project be- 
cause of the large number of government depart- 
ments and national agencies which maintain 
headquarters there. This makes possible the ser- 
vice of experts from many related fields who will 
cooperate both in its actual work and in dis- 
tributing the results of research, making these 
immediately available to teachers, extension 
workers, parent groups and homemakers 
throughovt the country who desire help. 

Through the cooperative relationship with the 
University of Maryland and with George Wash- 
ington University, the center will also offer pre- 
parental courses and will serve as a training cen- 
ter for workers in nursery schools and in 
parental education. 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

PLANS for an experiment to be tried at Yale 
University by the Linguistie Society of America 
have been announced. Under the direction of 
Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant, of Yale, as- 
sisted by Professor Reinhold E. Saleski, of 
Bethany College, a Linguistic Institute will be 
held at New Haven for six weeks, from July 9 
to August 17, 1928. Twenty-three scholars from 
fourteen institutions in this country and abroad 
have agreed to gather at Yale and to offer a 
wider range of linguistic courses than has ever 
been given at one time by any university in this 
country or elsewhere. 

There will be courses in such languages as 
Sanskrit, Pali, Osean, Old Provengal, Old Span- 
ish, Old Portuguese, Old French, Early Irish, 
Early Welsh, Gothic, Old Norse, Old High Ger- 
man, Old English, Lithuanian, Hittite, Hebrew, 
Assyrian, Arabie and Turkish. Other courses 
will treat special dialects, such as Homeric 
Greek, other Greek dialects, Old Latin and 
American English. The history of certain lan- 
guages, including Italian, German and English, 
will be outlined. Some of the instructors will 
lecture on the comparative grammar of Greek 
and Latin, of the Romance Languages, of the 
Germanic Languages, and of the Semitie Lan- 
guages. Other topics to be considered are 
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phonetics, the meaning of words and sentences, 
syntax and the methods of studying unrecorded 
languages such as those of the American Indian. 

Professor Sturtevant has made a statement in 
which he reports that linguists complain that 
the existing summer sessions concentrate their 
attention upon elementary courses which attract 
large numbers, and neglect the interests of ad- 
vanced students. There will be no courses on 
literature and no elementary courses in the lan- 
guages commonly studied in school or college. 
In other words, the institute will deliberately 
omit the language courses which are likely to 
attract numbers of poorly prepared students. 
Consequently most, if not all, of the students 
will be college graduates and it is already clear 
that a considerable number of them will be 
doctors of philosophy. 

In addition to bringing together teachers and 
students, the institute will encourage research in 
language, just as the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, Mass., encourages inde- 
pendent study of botany and zoology. Linguists 
are invited to attend the session in order to 
carry on their own studies where they can have 
access to a good library and, at the same time, 
enjoy stimulating contuct with others of like 
interests. 

The Linguistic Society hopes to secure the 
services of scholars who have retired from active 
teaching. Next summer Professor Hermann 
Collitz, professor emeritus of Germanic phi- 
lology at the Johns Hopkins University, will 
lecture on Gothic, and Professor Henry Rose- 
man Lang, Professor Emeritus of Romance 
Languages and Literature at Yale University, 
will leeture on Old French. 

The faculty, in addition to those mentioned 
above, will include the following professors: 
Frank R. Blake, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; George M. Bolling, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Raymond P. Dougherty, Yale Univer- 
sity; Joseph Dunn, the Catholic University of 
America; Franklin Edgerton, Yale University; 
Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University; George 
T. Flom, University of Illinois; Raymond T. 
Hill, Yale University; Angelo Lipari, Yale Uni- 
versity; Kemp Malone, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; Otto Mueller, Gettysburg College; Wal- 
ter Petersen, University of Florida; Louise 
Pound, University of Nebraska; Edward Pro- 
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kosech, New York University; Frank O. Reed, 
University of Arizona; Karl Reuning, Breslau; 
G. Osear Russell, Ohio State University; Daniel 
B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Pliny E. Goddard, Curator of Ethnology, Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Mapison BENTLEY, since 1912 professor 
of psychology in the University of Illinois and 
previously assistant professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he received the doctor’s degree in 
1898, has been appointed successor to the late 
Edward Bradford Titchener at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. JAMes Bue Munn, who has been as- 
sistant dean of the Washington Square College 
of New York University since 1924, has been 
elected dean of the college. He succeeds Dr. 
John A. Turner, who was recently elected to the 
presidency of West Virginia University. 


Proressor Henry A. SANpDERS, professor of 
Latin at the University of Michigan, has ac- 
cepted the permanent directorship of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Classical Studies in Rome. 


Dr. Rosert Devore LeigH, Hepburn pro- 
fessor of government at Williams College, has 
been appointed first president of Bennington 
College, a new liberal arts college for women, 
designed especially to train woman “to meet the 
problems of the modern world.” 


Austin H. Firrs, for eight years a member 
of the faculty of the Babson Institute at Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
president of Webber College, Babson Park, 
Florida, the new business college recently en- 
dowed by Mrs. Roger Babson. 


A Leaping Chinese educator, Dr. Ch’en Yu- 
gwan, has been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, China, succeeding Dr. Arthur 
J. Bowen, who was president of the institution 
at the time of the attack upon the school and 
city in March of last year. 


Tur council of Manchester University has 
appointed Professor J. S. B. Stopford as pro- 
vice-chancellor in succession to Professor A. S. 
Peake. 
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PRESIDENT NEILSON, of Smith College, and 
Professor Kurt Koffka, holder of the William 
Allan Neilson chair of research, were the guests 
of honor at a dinner given in Northampton by 
the Smith chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors. 


Some weeks before his death the late King 
Ferdinand of Rumania conferred upon Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Rumania. It is announced that Dr. 
Butler has now received the highest decorations 
given to foreigners by the governments of 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Greece and Italy. 


THE New Jersey Journal of Education re- 
ports a dinner in honor of Dr. David B. Corson, 
retired superintendent of schools of Newark, 
N. J. More than 500 guests attended and other 
applications for reservations were rejected for 
lack of seating capacity. Besides speeches of 
appreciation there was presented to Dr. Corson, 
in a leather covered loose-leaf binder, a volume 
of letters of appreciation, written for the ocea- 
sion by leading educators throughout the coun- 
try. Assistant Superintendent of Schools A. G. 
Baleom acted as toastmaster. Other speakers 
were Henry Young, president of the Board of 
Edueation; Dr. Charles R. Austin, of the West 
Side High School faculty, president of the 
Schoolmen’s Club; John H. Hambright, prin- 
cipal of Maple Avenue School and president of 
the Newark Teachers Association, and Dr. Meta 
L. Anderson, director of Binet schools and 
classes. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given on January 
30, in honor of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, pro- 
fessor of government at the College of the City 
of New York, who is retiring from his pro- 
fessorship after serving the college for thirty- 
five years to devote himself to the work of the 
Institute of International Education, of which 
he is director. Four hundred guests were pres 
ent. The speakers included John Bassett Moore, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. John H. Finley, 
Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Paul Klapper, professor of educa- 
tion at City College; Clarence G. Galston, and 
Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of City 
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College. Supreme Court Justice Thomas Ww. 
Churehill presided and Bishop William T. Man- 
ning pronounced the invocation. A portrait 
painting of Dr. Duggan by J. Campbell Phillips 
was unveiled and presented to City College by 
Mr. Galston on behalf of the committee in 
charge of the dinner. 

Proressor JESSE S. Reeves, head of the de- 
partment of political science at the University 
of Michigan, has been elected president of the 
American Political Science Association. 


Carnmon Ross, supervising principal of the 
Doylestown publie schools, has been elected 
president of the supervising principals’ depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Educational 


Association. 


We learn from the Journal of Educational 
Research that Dr. H. B. Smith, who has been 
superintendent of schools at Lawrence, Kansas, 
and professor of education at the University of 
Kansas for the past seven years, resigned re- 
cently to aceept a professorship in school ad- 
ministration at Syracuse University. 


Dr. C. F. MALMBERG has resigned as director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at North- 
ern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, to become a member of the faculty of 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
He will have charge of the course in psychology 
and of a course in mental tests and educational 
measurements. 


WittiAM L, LANGER, assistant professor and 
tutor in the division of history, government and 
economies at Harvard University, will take the 
place left vacant by the death of Professor A. 
C. Coolidge as professor in the department of 
history. 


Yate University announees the following ap- 
pointments: Wallace Notestein, Ph.D., who now 
holds the Goldwin Smith chair of English his- 
tory at Cornell University, is appointed Sterling 
professor of English history; Dr. Herbert Spen- 
cer Harned, who is now professor of physical 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
eppointed professor of physical chemistry, and 
Dr. John Punnett Peters, professor of medicine 
in the Yale School of Medicine, is appointed to 
‘he John Slade Ely professorship in the Yale 
School of Medicine. 
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Cuester Luoyp Jones, of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics and political science at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Bruce WiiiiAms, of the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed professor of politi- 
eal science at Cornell University. 


Epwarp Capps, JRr., has become assistant pro- 
fessor of fine arts at Oberlin College. Mr. Capps 
is a graduate of Princeton and son of Professor 
Edward Capps of that university. He has re- 
cently returned to America from study at the 
American Academy of Classical Studies in 
Rome. 


Tue faculty of the summer session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles will in- 
clude Dr. Robert Sessions Woodworth, professor 
of psychology at Columbia University. From 
the University of Rennes in France comes Dr. 
Alfred Feuillerat, professor of English litera- 
ture, who will give three special lectures in the 
field of Shakespeare and poetry. Professor Ed- 
ward K. Broadus, head of the department of 
English at the University of Alberta, Canada, 
will give two courses in English, while Dr. 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood, professor of En- 
glish at Princeton University, will hold classes 
in English literature and the classies, and in 
Milton and his contemporaries. Dr. Lawrence 
Martin, chief of the Division of Maps in the 
Library of Congress, is scheduled to give a 
course in the geography of Europe and also ten 
special lectures in the field of political geog- 
raphy. 


Mrs. Fiorence E. S. Knapp has resigned as 
dean of the college of home economies of Syra- 
cuse University, an office that she has held since 
she organized the department in 1918. She 
wrote in her telegram to Hurlbut W. Smith, 
chairman of the executive committee of the uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, “In full knowledge of 
my own integrity, and in justice to the uni- 
versity, I place my resignation in your hands, 
until such time as my good name is cleared be- 
fore the world.” It followed within two days 
Commissioner Randall J. Le Boeuf’s report on 
his Moreland act investigation, recommending 
grand jury action on grave charges against Mrs. 
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Knapp and four aides, and within twenty-four 
hours of a rumored meeting in New York of 
the special committee named by the university 
trustees to handle the case. 


SUPERINTENDENT RanpaLL J. Conpvon with 
the close of 1927 completed five years of ser- 
vice on the Educational Council of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association. For four of these 
years he was president of the council. The 
presidency was again offered him for 1928 but 
he declined the office. The association has 
shown its appreciation by asking Dr. Condon to 
serve as delegate at large to head the state 
delegation which will go to the National Edu- 
cation Association convention in Minneapolis, 
next July. The Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will henceforth be known as the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. 


A. F. Harman, superintendent of Montgom- 
ery County, Alabama, has accepted the director- 
ship in the state department for special service 
in the field of public school administration and 
surveys. The new position has been established 
through the cooperation of the General Educa- 
tion Board. Assistant County Superintendent 
T. L. Head is Mr. Harman’s successor. 


Arruur §. Gist, principal of the Frick School 
in Oakland, California, has been promoted to 
the State Teachers College, San Francisco, as 
director of practice teaching and principal of 
the Frederick Burk School, which is connected 
with the college. 


Dr. Stantey K. Hornseck, who has been lee- 
turer at Harvard University on the Far East, 
has resigned in order to accept the appointment 
as chief of the division of far eastern affairs in 
the Department of State at Washington. 


Dr. Maup A. MERRILL, assistant professor of 
psychology at Stanford University, has been re- 
appointed by Superior Judges F. B. Brown, J. 
R. Welch and P. F. Gosbey a member of the 
juvenile court probation committee. 


Haroitp J. Sronrer, former vice-president of 
the University of Southern California, has left 
his position there to become national educational 
director of the American Institute of Banking 
and the American Bankers’ Association in New 
York City. 
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Raymonp L, WALKLEY has been appointed to 
direct the reorganization of the Tufts College 
library, and will leave the University of Maine 
at the close of the present college year. 


J. E. Pouuarp has been appointed director of 
a newly-established news bureau at the Ohio 
State University. Among the purposes for 
which the bureau is created are: to interpret to 
the public what the university is doing in edu- 
eation, to cultivate contacts with every com- 
munity in the state through the medium of the 
newspaper and to provide an information ser- 
vice for inquiries of a special nature. 


GENERAL WILLIAM Barcuay Parsons has 
been reelected chairman of the board of trustees 
of Columbia University for 1928. M. Hartley 
Dodge was again named clerk of the board, and 
Stephen G. Williams associate clerk. Dr. Lin- 
sly R. Williams succeeds Frederick Coykendall 
on the committee on education, and Stephen 
Baker takes the place of Walter H. Aldridge 
on the committee on buildings and grounds. 
Newcomb Carlton is a new member of the com- 
mittee on finance, succeeding Willard V. King; 
the Reverend Caleb R. Stetson replaces Bishop 
William T. Manning on the committee on honors. 


Water J. Raymer, trustee of the Chicago 
school board, leader of defense for Superin- 
tendent William McAndrew, has resigned from 
the school board and H. Wallace Caldwell has 
been appointed to the vacancy by Mayor 
Thompson. It is reported that Mr. Caldwell wil 
shortly be elevated to the presidency of the 
board to succeed J. Lewis Coath. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the University of 
California Hooper Foundation for Medical Re- 
search in San Francisco at its regular January 
meeting ratified the appointment of Mrs. Wiz- 
ginton E. Creed, of Piedmont, and R. I. Bent- 
ley, president of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, as members of the board. Mrs. Creed 
will take the place of her husband, the late 
President Wigginton E. Creed, of the Pacific 
Gas and Electrie Company, and President Bent- 
ley will take the place of the late President 
Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


ALEXANDER B. Trowprina, consulting archi- 
tect of the Federal Reserve Board, and past 
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president of the Architectural League of New 
York, has been appointed director of the Amer- 
iean Federation of Arts, and took up his duties 
on January 1. Robert W. DeForest, president 
of the federation, in announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Trowbridge, said that the position 
had been newly created and that the incumbent 
would be executive head of the federation. The 
new headquarters are in the Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. The seope of its work, 
through recent gifts from individuals and foun- 
dations, will be enlarged. These include $160,- 
(0 from the Carnegie Corporation for a five- 
year program, and $75,000 from the General 
Edueation Board. 


Dr. Ray Lyman WIxsvr, president of Leland 
Stanford University and a member for tae 
United States of the Conference’s Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, is taking up a plan 
with Central American delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress now in session, for a Pan- 
American University backed by the United 
States and the Central American governments. 


Dr. C. N. THomas, director-general of the 
International Council for Educational Progress, 
who is now in Mexico, has made arrangements 
for one hundred school teachers and school ex- 
ecutives of Mexico to go to California about the 
middle of Mareh for a month’s tour. 


Dr. Davin P. Barrows, formerly president 
of the University of California and one time 
director of educational work in the Philippines, 
will spend the next six months at the principal 
Central and South American universities as 
visiting Carnegie professor of international re- 
lations. Dr. Barrows will visit institutions in 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Riea, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentine, 
Uruguay and Brazil. The undertaking is spon- 
sored by the Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace. 


Lovis CazAMIAN, professor of English lan- 
guage and literature at the Sorbonne, has been 
appointed visiting French professor of English 
at Columbia University for 1928-1929. William 
E. Soothill, of Oxford, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of Chinese for the spring session 
of 1928, 


Proressor Micuarn I. Rostovrzerr, Sterling 


professor of ancient history and classical arche- 
ology at Yale University, will represent Yale 
University at the coming meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of Historians to be held in 
Oslo, Norway, and of the International Congress 
of Orientalists, to be held at the University of 
Oxford. 


Dr. Henry S. DrinKker, president emeritus 
of Lehigh University, and Mrs. Drinker, sailed 
for Bermuda early in January, where they will 
remain until spring. 


Dr. Bayarp Dopcez, president of the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, was the guest of the 
New England Export Club of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a special luncheon held in 
the directors’ room of the chamber on Janu- 
ary 25. 


Dr. E. W. Lyman, professor of philosophy 
of religion at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, will give the Ingersoll lecture at 
Harvard this year. The topic of the address, to 
be given the latter part of April, will be “The 
Immortality of Man.” 


Dr. Micuaet I. Pupry, professor of electro- 
mechanics at Columbia University, will be the 
commencement speaker at Middlebury College 
next June. 


JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, since 1906 professor 
of history at Smith College, was killed by a 
street car on January 27. Dr. Bassett is the 
second Smith College professor within a month 
to meet accidental death. Professor Harry N. 
Gardiner was killed by an automobile on De- 
cember 29. 


Dr. WittiAM Baitey Royaut, who taught 
Greek in Wake Forest College for more than 
sixty years, has died, aged eighty-three years. 


THE REVEREND Simon P. Niconas, 8.J., dean 
of men at Marquette University for three years, 
died on January 28. He was fifty-eight years 
old. Father Nicolas taught at John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, and was dean of the College 
of Arts of Detroit University before he went to 
Marquette. 


Arrer four months’ military detention, Pro- 
fessor Kao Jen-shan and a student were publicly 
executed in Peking on January 15. The charges 
against them or what trial was given them are 
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not stated, but they were arrested on suspicion 
of communist activity. Before the execution 
they were paraded in the streets in carts guarded 
by mounted troops. Kao Jen-shan, who was a 
graduate of Columbia University, was for a 
time professor in the Peking National Univer- 
sity. Lately he founded Yiwen College, the first 
Chinese experiment on the Dalton plan. 


THe American Society for Cultural Relations 
with Russia, in cooperation with the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, is sponsoring 
an educational exposition in New York City 
which will be open from January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 15, at 119 West 57th Street. Professor 
George Counts, Teachers College, and Dr. Lucy 
Wilson, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, are chairmen of the exposition. There 
are a number of exhibits showing life in Russia 
to-day through the medium of educational ex- 
hibits, handicrafts, textiles, theater sets, posters, 
maps and charts. Dr. Lucy Wilson, of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, will 
speak on Sunday afternoon, February 5, at 4 
P. M. She recently returned from an extensive 
visit to Russia, and has brought with her slides 
illustrating different types of education in 
Russia. 


Tue Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction have agreed to undertake 
a joint study of secondary- and high-school edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania with special reference to 
those mutual problems which affect both units of 
the educational system. Dr. W. S. Learned, as- 
sistant secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, assisted by Dr. 
Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, will di- 
rect the work. 


THE New York City Board of Education has 
adopted a resolution asking the Board of Esti- 
mate to appropriate $12,500 for printing the 
general survey of the school system which was 
completed last year by William H. Allen. 


THE chemical building of the University of 
Toronto was destroyed by fire on January 29, 
with an estimated loss of $100,000. An ex- 
plosion of chemicals on the third floor was be- 
lieved to have caused the fire. 


AN anonymous donor has made a gift of 
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$1,650,000 for the erection of four residence 
halls for women students at Cornell University, 


By the will of Edward Larned Ryerson, Yale 
University receives $25,000 for the establish- 
ment of a fellowship in the department of En- 
glish; the University of Chicago receives a trust 
fund of $50,000. 


A Bequest of $42,000 is made to the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural College in the will of 
the late Mrs. Virginia Marquand Monroe, of 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


A STATE-SUPPORTED college of liberal arts for 
women is recommended to the incoming general 
assembly by the educational commission of Vir- 
ginia. It is hoped that the legislature will ac- 
cept the proposition and make the necessary 
financial appropriation. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY at Madison, 
New Jersey, which has held a charter as a uni- 
versity for sixty-one years but has never granted 
an undergraduate degree, is to become Drew 
University and add a College of Liberal Arts to 
its theological and mission departments. The 
trustees have voted to accept a $1,000,000 en- 
dowment and a $500,000 recitation and labora- 
tory building offered by Leonard D. and Arthur 
J. Baldwin, of East Orange and New York, and 
to name the new undergraduate department 
“Brothers College,” in honor of the two brothers 
who made its establishment possible. 


THE sale by the Dominion government of 
480,408 acres of school lands in western Can- 
ada during 1927 netted the sum of $8,983,967 at 
an average price of $18.70 per acre. One 
eighteenth of the land area of the prairie prov- 
inces was set aside, under the terms of the 
dominion lands act, to provide funds for edu- 
cational purposes in these lands that were dis- 
posed of. There have been no sales of school 
lands in western Canada since 1920. The funds 
received from the sale of these lands are placed 
in the school lands endowment fund. These 
monies are administered by the Minister of the 
Interior for the benefit of the provinces con- 
cerned. The balance standing to the credit of 
the school lands fund of each province at the 
close of the fiseal year 1926-1927 was as fol- 
lows: Manitoba, $5,844,371; Saskatchewan, $14,- 
833,450; Alberta, $7,766,838. 
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DISCUSSION prior to September, 1923, and who, in general, 
took more than four years to complete their 

H OF STAY AT 
HONORS AND Lawwsm <r © courses, furnished but seven persons for the 
COLLEGE honor group, three in the first division and 


On June 14, 1927, the Pennsylvania State 
College conferred the baccalaureate degree on 
568 persons. Sinee four years is the time 
usually required for earning a degree, a dis- 
tribution as to the original dates of matricula- 
tion at a regular session (not a summer session ) 
was made. The distribution showed that sev- 
enty-eight or 13.7 per cent. had been admitted 
before September, 1923; four hundred and two, 
70.8 per cent., had been admitted at the regular 
time in September, 1923; and eighty-eight or 
15.5 per cent., in September, 1924, or later. 

The distribution as to dates of admission fol- 


lows: 


Year of admission Number matriculated 


1915 1 


1918 3 
1919 2 
1920 4 
1921 8 
1922 60 
1923 402 
1924 37 
1925 31 
1926 17 
1927 3 


The 402 who were graduated in the expected 
four years is almost exactly 40 per cent. of the 
class of 1,000 freshmen admitted in September 
of 1923. With but one exception, those enter- 
ing after September, 1923, were admitted with 
advaneed standing. The three admitted during 
the year of their graduation had previously 
earned eredits by resident study at summer ses- 
sions of the Pennsylvania State College. 

First honors at graduation are granted to the 
upper ten per cent. of the class, and second 
honors to the second ten per cent. Twenty- 
seven of the eighty-eight entering after Septem- 
ber, 1923, were graduated with honors, or 
nearly 30 per cent. of this group. Of the 
twenty-seven, fourteen were graduated with first 
honors, and thirteen with second honors. The 
Seventy-eight, however, who were admitted 





four in the second. 

Those who matriculated prior to September, 
1923, were then divided according to the num- 
ber of semesters spent in attendance at the 
college. Thirty-seven or 46 per cent. spent the 
usual eight semesters; thirty or 38 per cent. 
spent nine semesters; eleven or 14 per cent. were 
in attendance five years; while one student—or 
rather, undergraduate—spent eleven semesters. 
It was interesting to note that twenty per cent. 
of thirty-seven (the number who spent eignt 
semesters in attendance, although not in con- 
secutive order), was equal to the number from 
this group graduated with honors. Investiga- 
tion showed that the seven so graduated had, in 
each case, spent but eight semesters in attend- 
ance; this group furnished the entire number 
graduating with honors, and entering prior to 
September, 1923. 

WituiaM S. Horrman 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


A LECTURE TECHNIQUE FOR A CON- 
TENT COURSE 

I susmit the following suggestions as I find 
they embody a few rather novel conceptions in 
the teaching of certain subjects. The technique 
here described is one which is eminently suited 
to certain courses, absolutely worthless for 
others—but for those courses in which it can 
be used I have found it to be very satisfactory. 
I take it we will all admit there is a certain 
type of course wherein our main interest is in 
teaching fundamentals—in making the student 
master a few basic principles and obtain a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge in the fundamentals 
of a given branch of learning. 

I find myself very impatient with those in- 
structors who talk of the discussion method too 
freely. Not that I dislike the discussion method 
per se, only I do not find these people always 
qualifying their statements. I have a few ad- 
vanced students in psychology under my care 
who are working on unique problems. I count 
it my duty to spend half of the time with these 
men in discussion. Their opinions are literally 
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as good as mine on these problems—vocational 
guidance—and I take care that they realize my 
attitude. Here discussion is eminently neces- 
sary. I also have two sections in general ele- 
mentary psychology. In these classes the opin- 
ions of my class are worthless and I frankly tell 
them so. My duty here is to impart the ele- 
ments of a science on which they know nothing 
and therefore can have no opinions—or rather 
no opinions worthy of consideration. My aim 
is to give them the elements as rapidly and as 
effectively as possible, pausing only to correct 
wrong impressions and to quietly sidetrack all 
attempts at discussion. And I think the fel- 
lows enjoy it—at least, relatively speaking. 

My first important point is this. My lectures 
are designed to cover all the essentials of the 
text-book. I frankly expect my men to do a 
minimum of outside reading. This I realize 
will call for strong eriticism. Once again, I 
say, discriminate in your criticism. I expect 
my advanced and research students to do out- 
side reading. It is imperative and I stress it. 
Not only that, but I demand digests of all 
material read, and generally do my best to 
keep them as fully occupied as their natures 
permit. But I am not dealing with advanced 
students here, but elementary students. So I 
make my lectures very full, giving them all the 
detail I require them to know, if possible, and 
only refer them to the book when pressed for 
time. Then I always take care and refer them 
to a very digested and concise section with 
material on which I ean thoroughly examine 
them, as the anatomy of the eye or the instincts 
of McDougall. Otherwise it is a case of mas- 
tering my lectures as thoroughly as possible. 

My second point is that I lecture and do not 
diseuss—with elementary pupils. I have con- 
ference hours in which I will be glad to meet 
them and discuss any subject. I will do the 
same after class or on the campus, during a 
football game or at a fraternity dance, but not 
during my lectures—and the fellows quickly 
realize my attitude. In this way, lecturing on 
an elementary subject and with excellent ap- 
paratus and drawings for demonstration—the 
department is well off in this respect, thanks to 
Professor Laird—a great deal of ground may 
be covered. When badly pushed I refer my 
men to the text-book, but only to very concise 
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and clear sections. I do not wish them to spend 
an hour looking for something which they can 
memorize in ten minutes when found. My 
whole idea is to present them with a concise 
and clear summary of the fundamentals, 
Thirdly, as can easily be seen, I do not stress 
preparation of new work. As a matter of fact 
I very seldom give my men an assignment in 


advance. I will take care of that, will “digest” 


it for them, if you will, and spoon feed them at 
this stage of the game. My reasons are ob- 
vious. I wish to cover ground in my elemen- 
tary course and to cover it thoroughly and 
accurately. My lectures are designed to do 
this and I offer no apologies. The presenta- 
tion of these essentials I regard as my duty 
and I believe that any good lecturer can cover 
more ground in one half hour than the average 
student can in four times that period and can 
get it straight the first time, which the average 
student can’t. 

But fourthly, I do stress review. Once | 
have given a point in class, the class is respon- 
sible for it—and I stress this point ad nauseam. 
In every possible way I do my best to insure 
that the class is drilled in this back work and 
I do my best to divide my class period in such 
a way that they get this drill. 

I find that the most effective way of insuring 
that this review is kept up is by the daily quiz. 
This I would introduce as my fifth point. I 
make the quiz objective in the strictest sense of 
the word, and I give very nearly half my lee- 
ture period to this. An article, “The Problem 
of the Review,” in Education for September, 
1927, describes the technique employed. Briefly 
it consists in giving a series of questions an- 
swered by a word or a phrase each and drawn 
from my back lectures. I find that twenty or 
thirty of these can be given, scored and re- 
turned in twenty minutes. They are very effec- 
tive and give an accurate check to class stand- 
ing. One difficulty only will be encountered; 
that is cribbing. Naturally in a crowded class 
room where one word is the answer, a whisper 
will help a lot. This, I find, can be met by 
frankly warning the men against it. Point out 
that all this review is for their own good, ete., 
which may or may not take effect. Also point 
out that the final examination will be objective, 
like these tests, and that if any one hands in 
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excellent tests for a month and then falls flat 
in a monthly quiz given under strict supervision 
there can be only one conclusion. I find this 
line of argument very definitely does have an 
effect. College men are a very reasonable 
bunch. If they are convinced you are playing 
the game with them to the best of your ability 
I find they appreciate all 


they'll cooperate. 


this technique once they realize you are trying 
to serve up rather bad tasting medicine as pain- 


lessly as possible. 

Sixthly, this incessant review naturally de- 
mands a very careful and convenient system 
of notes. For this purpose I have worked out 
a scheme of pocket notes which I find are ad- 
mirably adapted to this type of lecture. This 
system of notes is described in ScHOOL AND 
Socrery, under the heading “A System of Note- 
taking.” Briefly, it consists in digesting the 
lectures on little three by five cards and arrang- 
ing these so that those parts of the work which 
need the most review obtain the same. 

This system of leeturing on a content course 
I find to be very good from the point of view 
of both student and instructor. Once again 
may I emphasize the statement that I thor- 
oughly believe in the diseussion method and 
push it almost to extremes—but in its proper 
setting, namely, with students who have mas- 
tered the elements of a course and are in a 
position to give an intelligent reaction on their 
problem. 

Finally, this whole system of lecturing lends 
itself admirably to a certain type of objective 
examination which I have worked out in con- 
nection with my lecture technique. This I have 
deseribed in the Pedagogical Seminary for Sep- 
tember, 1927, under the heading, “A New Type 
of Objective Examination.” 

G. H. EsTasrooxs 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


THE SCIENCE OF RE-EDUCATION 

No more significant tendency in the human 
sciences can well be imagined than the inter- 
penetration of medicine and psychology. Psy- 
chological medicine, sometimes called the new 
psychology, symbolizes this fruitful coalescence. 

The astonishingly new element in the new 
medicine and the new psychology is the fact that 
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medicine has become essentially a study in edu- 
cation, or more accurately, in re-education—as 
Alfred Adler has clearly indicated. Pedagogy 
achieves a new importance. The teacher be- 
comes for the first time, in reality as well as 
in rhetorical pretence, the most significant fune- 
tionary in society. The teacher’s reeducation is 
of course an indispensable prerequisite to the 
reeducation of the child. 

What ailed the older, academic psychology? 
Simply this: it was beautifully sterile! Its 
beauty resided in technique and instrumental 
precision, in a pseudo-mathematical loveliness 
of formula that appealed deeply to shut-in 
minds that knew nothing of raw reality, of the 
complexity and variety of human nature, in 
short, of life as it is, realistically. 

Its sterility (highly and positively correlated 
with its precision!) sprang from the fact that 
its subject-matter was not vitally important to 
humaa beings qua human. The organism—a 
living reality—was rather ignored. Life was 
not the laboratory of these experts in minutiae, 
these precision-haunted academicals. Far from 
it! Laboratory psychology was immersed in 
puzzles which it mistakenly thought of as prob- 
lems. Academie psychology has been so arti- 
ficial, sterile, non-human, largely because of its 
metaphysical interest in puzzles. 

Problems can not (and do not) seriously enter 
psychology until the clinic rivals the academic 
laboratory in importance. The clinic is the 
center “par excellence” where raw reality, hu- 
man nature, the living organism in its totality, 
life as we experience it realistically, are the fun- 
damental data of concern to the investigator. 
Only a realistic, i.e., a humanistic subject-matter 
ean convert psychology into a fruitful dis- 
cipline. 

In other words, psychology in arriving at 
maturity becomes psychiatrized. Inevitably so, 
fortunately so. 

This view of mine is elaborated in an essay 
entitled “Mental Hygiene: The Quintessence of 
Dynamic Psychology” to appear in Adler’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Individual Psychologie (1927). 
The introductory note to this essay reads: 


This chapter on Mental Hygiene in relation to 
Dynamic Psychology is, in sketchy outline, an at- 
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tempt to do for academic psychology what Dr. Al- 
fred Adler has done for clinical psychology, viz., 
to interrelate human nature and social milieu in 
the exposition of the phenomena of behavior. This 
psycho-sociological viewpoint is especially impor- 
tant in the understanding of psychoneurotic or 
maladjusted behavior. 

The distinguished philosopher and educator, 
John Dewey, and the profound social scientist, 
Thorstein Veblen, have both emphasized, as the 
basis of fruitful thinking, this vital inter-relation 
between human nature and the realistie social set- 
ting. 

The analysis which follows is an attempt defi- 
nitely to introduce into psychology the realistic 
concept of social forces as indispensable elements 
in the study of behavior and experience. 


Psychology at the service of life is the only 
kind of psychology worthy of our serious atten- 
tion as humans urgently in need of a realistic 
insight into the dynamics of behavior (and mis- 
behavior). 

Hence, the overwhelming importance of the 
mental hygiene movement, psychoanalysis, indi- 
vidual psychology, behaviorism, child study; of 
all the varieties of dynamic psychology. The 
emergence of what I have termed educational 
psychiatry! which promises to become, in the 
next few decades, the most significant of all the 
human sciences, is the rich fruition of these dy- 
namic trends in thinking. 

Educational psychiatry is the science of hu- 
man nature in relation to its potentialities for 
reeducation. You may eall it dynamic behav- 
iorism, if you choose, dynamic because it em- 
braces the twin realities of experience and be- 
havior, thus differentiating it sharply from that 
static behaviorism which is concerned merely 
with the tangible mechanics of behavior as regis- 
tered by an observer without the self-analytic 
report of the experiencer. 

Educational psychiatry, on its practical side, 
is interested in “problem” children and “prob- 
lem” adults with a view to ameliorating their 
maladjusted relations to themselves and to so- 
ciety (humanistically conceived). We might ex- 
press it by saying that the central problem of 
this new science is the study of personality- 


1 Vide: ‘‘The New Educational Psychiatry’’ in 
Psyche (1927) in which this term is contrib- 
uted for the first time to modern psychology. 
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deficit. This concept expresses most penetrat- 
ingly the kind of problem we are interested jn. 
The teacher and the parent and the psycholo- 
gist—these three in particular—are invited to 
undergo reeducation that they may become “edy- 
cational psychiatrists” to the younger gener- 
ation. 

Without in the least minimizing the great 
value of the contributions to the science of re- 
education of Freud and Jung, I think it reason- 
able to assert that the most influential pioneer in 
educational psychiatry, i.e., in the direct appli- 
cation to school children and school teachers of 
the insights and techniques of the “new psy- 
chology,” has been Dr. Alfred Adler. 

The reeducation of the sexes is the ultimate 
inspiring hope of an increasing number of men 
and women who, perceiving the recurrent futil- 
ity, irrationality, and tragedy of human nature, 
are yet dedicated to the idea that human beings 
can be saved to beauty and high utility by a 
courageous transformation of the social system 
toward non-acquisitive goals, and of human na- 
ture toward creative activity. 

S. Danie, House 

New York, N. Y. 





QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOL JOURNEYS 

THE meeting of the British School Journey 
Association at the conference in Gower Street 
had a special significance, since the French am- 
bassador presided and blessed the idea of inter- 
national school journeys, and especially of 
school journeys undertaken by English children 
in France. In the present year there is to be a 
great development of the school journey in the 
way of visits to historic areas in France, and 
the interest that the French ambassador and the 
French government take in this movement will 
give a new sanction to the idea of school jour- 
neys oversea. The basic idea of the school jour- 
ney is not, in any sense, a holiday trip, though 
in fact it does provide delightful change of 
work. The idea is to give a sense of realism to 
acquired knowledge, and this is largely achieved 
by the visiting of places closely associated with 
the making of national and international his 
tory. To see in detail the battlefield of Senlac 
and to be made to understand the phases of the 
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battle on the spot give a new reality to early En- 
glish history. But the true school journey does 
not deal with isolated incidents, however impor- 
tant. The journey, if it is to be a somewhat 
prolonged trip, is the goal of the year’s work. 
The area visited ean be made to reveal realities 
in geography as well as in history, in physical 
geography and nature study as well as the geog- 
raphy of the map, in science, art, literature. 
The year’s work may be crowned by a journey 
that reveals all the various aspects of that work, 
and so make it a lifelong possession. No doubt 
shorter school journeys are undertaken for the 
purpose of showing the children some specific 
place, a cathedral or a fortress, a museum or a 
picture gallery, a parliament house or a guild- 
hall. These urban visits are of great value, since 
they may be made the medium of a new ap- 
proach to history, literature and art, and they 
may be undertaken as part of the preparation 
for the longer journey. 

For the most part the school journey is chiefly 
associated with national or even local history. 
This new development of foreign travel has an 
even larger educational purpose. The French 
ambassador said that he quite believed that the 
meeting of children of different countries was 
the best way of preparing for a better under- 
standing of the nations in the future. That is 
doubtless true. But the school journey goes 
further than that. The headmaster of Dulwich 
School, in his thoughtful address to the associa- 
tion, dwelt on the significance of nationalism, 
and declared that each nation had its own pecu- 
liar gifts, and by eontact we could realize the 
existence of these gifts in other nations without 
By some knowl- 
edge of a foreign language and some knowledge 
of its literature such appreciation could be ap- 
proached, but he declared that personal contact 
was the most direct way of promoting interna- 
Professor de Mont- 
moreney likened the humanism of all the na- 
tions combined to one jewel of which each 
nation forms one facet with its special beam of 
light. In whatever way the underlying unity of 
uations is looked at, the method of the school 
journey is the one that seems best able to make 
capable of appreciation. The children will 
‘till prefer their own and set new values on 
their own, but they will realize permanently 


any danger of losing our own. 


tional understanding. 
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that there are other children who cling as ar- 
dently as they cling to their own home-born 
ideals in the way of national life. That is the 
first stage of the true internationalism which is 
a direct product of the sternest nationalism. If 
the English school journey movement can secure 
something of this it deserves more support from 
local authorities than it now receives.—The 
Times Educational Supplement. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

THE Mayor’s Special Advisory Committee on 
School Buildings has found defects in the thirty- 
four school buildings of recent construction 
which it inspected and has implied that, as these 
are said to be typical, the other buildings of this 
period are also faulty. It is to be presumed 
that the leaking roofs and seeping walls are as 
reported and that, as stated, thousands of dol- 
lars will be required to stop the leaking and the 
seeping. It is not intimated, however, that this 
state of things has come of dishonesty. The 
recommendations which are based upon the ob- 
jective findings suggest rather an executive or 
professional incompetency, or inspectional neg- 
ligence on the part of those charged with the 
responsibility, or an imperfect organization. 
These recommendations are: that an architect of 
proved executive ability be put at the head of 
the department of construction, that a closer 
method of inspection be adopted, and that the 
Board of Superintendents cooperate more 
promptly and effectively with the architect. 

But something more radical needs to be done. 
For one thing, responsibility should be centered 
in the superintendent. At present he must 
await the formal approval of a board of which 
he is a coordinate member. And as his action 
may be delayed by this board, his desire may 
be altogether thwarted and yet the nominal 
blame fall upon no one person. The associate 
superintendents with ministerial duties should 
be collectively as a cabinet to a president. The 
superintendent would then have at command the 
advice of the associate superintendents, but be 
capable and free to act himself and, assuming 
the full responsibility, would be obliged to take 
the consequences. The increase of the salary of 
the superintendent must have contemplated 
such a competency. It would appear that great 
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wastage has been due in some measure to the 
delays or changes of plans on the part of the 
Board of Superintendents. 

Then there is the intruding thought that the 
Board of Education should have discovered for 
itself the conditions which a special outside com- 
mittee has disclosed. Was it not informed, or 
was it too much occupied with other things to 
pay attention to that which after all should be 
of prime concern—the proper physical care of 
the children entrusted to its official care? It 
should go without saying that the architect who 
has charge of a department should be not only 
an architect of professional standing but of 
“proved executive ability."—The New York 
Times. 





EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS, 
EDITING AND ERRORS 


More than a year ago the writer called atten- 
tion in these columns’ to certain careless prac- 
tices in educational writings and to lapses in 
the mechanics of book-construction. A careful 
examination of the books published in 1927 and 
a scanning of the book reviews appearing dur- 
ing the same year indicate that much is still 
to be desired along this line. The writer real- 
izes that he runs the risk of being considered a 
stickler for form and of calling undue atten- 
tion to the mechanics of educational writing 
and book-construction. However, some of the 
lapses in recent books are so glaring that it 
seems worth while again to eall attention to 
such matters. 

To-day it is tacitly assumed that the author 
of a new book in education has a message to 
convey which reports the results of original 
investigation or experimentation, presents a 
reorganization of subject-matter in the field 
discussed, makes available a summary and inter- 
pretation of investigations in a given field, or, 
much less frequently than formerly, consists of 
unsubstantiated statements of an individual’s 
theories about educational problems or of an 
“inspirational” pedagogical address. Most vol- 
umes of this type require a good working 

1 Carter V. Good, ‘‘Careless Practices in Educa- 
tional Writings,’’ ScHooL anp Society, XXIII 
(May 29, 1926), pp. 684-6. Carter V. Good, ‘‘ The 
Art of Book Reviewing,’’ ScHooL AND Socrety, 
XXIV (July 31, 1926), pp. 142-3. 
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knowledge of the handling of graphical, statis. 
tieal and tabular materials; ability to digest 
and organize effectively large masses of subject- 
matter; development of mechanical devices to 
expedite the reading of the busy individual who 
has a little time in which to do much reading; 
and satisfactory and complete bibliographical 
forms and methods of referring to the work of 
other authors in the field diseussed. 

The book with a content of limited or ques- 
tionable value which is lacking in the respects 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph has 
nothing to recommend it. The strong book 
with a real message, by virtue of its content 
value, may transcend lapses in mechanies and 
form. However, an interesting observation is 
that, almost without exception, educational 
writings most suggestive on the content side are 
almost perfect in the mechanies of construction. 
This fact may be due to the editorial watch- 
fulness of a good publishing house or the ability 
of the author or both. The book of inferior 
content and form, in most eases, probably has 
two explanations for its lapses, a poorly trained 
or careless author and an overworked and 
harassed editor of limited edueational back- 
ground in a small publishing house. 

From a considerable number of books pub- 
lished late in 1926 and during 1927, which the 
writer read somewhat critically, seventeen have 
heen selected for purposes of illustration in this 
diseussion. Twenty different authors and eleven 
publishing houses are represented. The fields 
of psychology, writing, arithmetic, elementary 
method, educational theory, method in history, 
how to study, rural education, extra-curricular 
activities, supervised study, reading and secon- 
dary method are represented one or more times 
in the group of volumes under consideration. 

One of the common sources of difficulty in 
educational writing seems to be the handling 
of bibliographies and references to other 
authors. It will not be disputed that bibliogra- 
phies should be arranged alphabetically by 
authors and that references to other authors 
should be cited in foot-notes. Yet one of the 
books under consideration neglects at times the 
alphabetical arrangement; at times the authors 
name is listed first, and on other occasions the 
title of the volume is mentioned first. Some 
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writers who list author and title in correct order 
neglect to be consistent in citing the volume 
number and date of publication of a magazine 
article, that is, the order of giving these data 
is not always the same and at times part of the 
information is omitted entirely. Two books 
which include reasonably complete information 
in bibliographical references do not follow a 
consistent plan with regard to the order in 
which the data are listed. The foot-note re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article fol- 
lows the plan used by one of the most exact 
publishing houses and contains complete infor- 
mation with regard to the references in ques- 
tion. 

Two books follow a plan midway~between the 
practice of citing references to other authors 
in foot-notes and of mentioning the reference 
in the body of the text, that is, about one half 
the citations employ each plan. Certainly the 
finished writer follows without question the 
plan of using foot-notes in citing related inves- 
tigations or subject-matter. If the use of foot- 
notes is irksome to certain authors or an un- 
usually large number of citations is involved, a 
plan employed in the writing of the late S. C. 
Parker is quite effective. This plan involves 
the insertion of a numeral or two numerals at 
the proper place in the body of the text refer- 
ring to an item in the bibliography at the end 
of the chapter or volume; the second numeral 
gives the page reference. This scheme has been 
very advantageously used in such digests? as 
Gray’s “Summary of Investigations relating to 
Reading” and Buswell and Judd’s “Summary 
of Educational Investigations relating to Arith- 
metic”; the former includes 436 references and 
the latter 320 references. It is rather com- 
monly agreed that information concerning a 
book should inelude the following items: author, 
title, place of publication, publisher, date of 


? William Seott Gray, ‘‘Summary of Investiga- 
ons relating to Reading.’’ Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Edueation, University of Chicago, 1925. 
Pp. viii + 276. Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles 
Hubbard Judd, ‘‘Summary of Educational Inves- 
tigations relating to Arithmetic.’’ Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 27. Chicago: De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 
1925. Pp. viii+ 212, 
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publication and number of pages. An example 
of the magazine reference may be found in 
the foot-note referred to at the beginning of 
this article. References to monographs and 
bulletins should include the same data as given 
for a Look, with the addition of a description 
of the publication (names of series, and volume 
and number of the series). 

A few writers to-day make use of abbrevia- 
tions in listing the titles of magazines, which is 
hardly a finished procedure. Two of the sev- 
enteen books manage to include several forms 
of abbreviation for the same journal. One of 
the authors uses the following abbreviations, in 
addition to the full title of the journal in ques- 
tion: Jour. Educ, Psychol., Jour. Ed. Psychol., 
Jour. of Educational Psychology and Jour. of 
Educ, Psychol. One author uses two spellings 
of another writer's name; a second author is 
about evenly divided between using the first 
name and initials along with the surname of a 
given writer to whom reference is frequently 
made. 

Seven of the seventeen books under considera- 
tion fail to give complete information in citing 
references. The most common omissions are: 
place of publication of books, page references 
of magazine articles, volume number of maga- 
zine articles, title of magazine articles, adequate 
descriptions of monographs and bulletins. One 
rather well-known author does not list a single 
page reference in the foot-notes cited, even in 
the case of books, and in many instances fails 
to give volume number and title of article in 
magazine citations. 

Nine of the volumes in question do not in- 
clude lists of tables and figures. Included in 
this number is a monograph which contains 
148 numbered tables and five unnumbered tabu- 
lations of data. In such a case, the reader finds 
it necessary to thumb through the volume until 
he locates the desired data, whereas if a list of 
tables is provided the search for a particular 
item of information is greatly facilitated. Cer- 
tainly if statistical data are worth including 
in a book, it seems that the reader deserves the 
guidance of simple mechanical aids in locating 
desired information. 

Two of the books have no index and this 
omission is so inexcusable as to require no 
comment. In three of the books errors were 
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found in the indexes. In one of the books pub- 
lished by a reputable house, the names of four 
authors selected at random from the index were 
followed by ineorrect page references. The 
present writer is at a loss to explain such whole- 
sale errors, unless the author tried to prepare a 
page index from galley proof, or the publisher 
scrambled the page proof after it had been 
returned. Four volumes have errors in listing 
the names and initials of authors, or in titles, 
or in both. 

Eight of the seventeen books under diseus- 
sion, with regard to the handling of tabular 
material, are partially lacking in one or more 
of the following respects: table headings, num- 
bering of tables, poor arrangement and inade- 
quate headings. When a table is lacking in 
either title or number, the writer is somewhat 
embarrassed in referring to the tabulation of 
data and the reader frequently finds difficulty 
in following the author’s interpretation of the 
data. One author is especially inconsistent 
when he frequently uses the word “table,” in 
referring to tabulations of data, but has not 
dignified such data by a table heading or num- 
ber. An especially bad practice found in one vol- 
ume is that of splitting a table heading up into 
two or more clauses or phrases separated by 
periods. A table heading should be adequately 
expressed in a continuous title describing the 
nature of the data presented. A few tables 
which cover more than one page are divided in 
an unfortunate way; sometimes even mono- 
syllabic words are split so as to appear on 
different pages. Certainly it is a difficult mat- 
ter to locate information buried in a tabulation 
of data which has neither heading nor number, 
even though the book may contain a list of the 
numbered tables. In one book instances were 
found in which two tables bore the same num- 
ber. This happens more frequently when the 
author has quoted a table from another source 
and has neglected to give the tabulation a new 
number in keeping with his own scheme. 

Embryo authors and even writers of experi- 
ence seem to have considerable difficulty in list- 
ing references to year books. Very frequently 
the information given is so inadequate as to be 
almost useless in locating the year book in 
question, but the following examples taken 
from different books are worse than incomplete : 
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(“National Yearbook for the Study of Educa. 
tion,” 1923, Part II) and (Baldwin, B. %., “A 
Measuring Scale for Growth and Physiological 
Age.” Fifteenth Yearbook, N. S. G. E., 1916), 
The writer’s guess is that each reference js 
intended to designate a yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, but 
the reader is permitted to draw his own conelu- 
sion and to search for the remainder of the 
information which should have been included. 

Three of the books are so lacking in para- 
graph headings, sectional headings, summary 
statements, summary paragraphs and transi- 
tional paragraphs and statements as to render 
the following of the author’s basal outline, if 
he had any, unnecessarily difficult. It is true 
that a few educational writers and a few readers 
may consider it a reflection on the intelligence 
of the reader to label plainly with key sentences 
or phrases the paragraphs and sections of a 
chapter. However, most writers and readers 
recognize that the extensive, rapid-reading pro- 
cedures made necessary by the large amount of 
subject-matter to be covered require every 
legitimate mechanical aid the writer and pub- 
lisher can devise for following intelligently the 
trend of the discussion presented. 

The accepted practice is to list the main office 
of a publishing house in a bibliographica! ref- 
erence. Two of the books under consideration 
do not follow this procedure. In fact, one of 
these volumes in successive references has Ginn 
and Co. located at both New York and Boston. 
It may be stated that one author located 
Houghton Mifflin, Ginn and Heath at New 
York, whereas all three firms have their publi- 
cation offices at Boston. Throughout one book 
the name of a well-known publishing house 
appears as MacMillan. In another volume the 
name of the same firm appears as: Macmillan 
and Co., Macmillan Co., and The Maemillan Co. 

One volume refers a number of times to Part 
V, when in fact the treatment is divided into 
only four parts. Possibly in such a case the 
original plan was to include five parts and sub- 
sequent proof-reading did not detect the mis- 
statements. Another book has the body of the 
text divided into Part I and Part II, and the 
Table of Contents indicates the existence of 
Part I, but fails to show that there is a second 
part; in fact all the chapters appear under the 
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caption, “Part I.” Doubtless both the above 
cases are due to careless proof-reading, as well 
as hurried editing. 

Two books draw quite heavily on previously 
published magazine articles of the authors, but 
no allusion is made to this former appearance 
of the material. An author is entirely within 
his rights in omitting any reference to an 
earlier appearance of his material, but it seems 
that the reader would profit by having such 
information. One can interpret better the 
chapter of a book if information is available 
concerning the journal in which the material 
previously appeared or concerning the profes- 
sional organization before which the paper was 
read. 
~ Rather unfinished writers, in many instances, 
use so frequently the academic and professional 
titles of authors whose material is quoted 
directly or indirectly that the reiteration be- 
comes monotonous to the reader. Occasionally 
a writer, in his anxiety to demonstrate his 
knowledge of the academic qualifications of 
other authors, wrongly bestows the doctor’s 
degree. For instanee, one writer confers this 
title upon the late S. C. Parker, a mistake fre- 
quently made, when in fact Professor Parker 
never quite found time in his busy life of teach- 
ing, writing, professional service, and struggling 
with ill health to eomplete the formal require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. 

More frequently than should be the case, 
writers are eareless about the principles of 
English usage. Loose sentence and paragraph 
structure are common; the split infinitive turns 
up with amazing regularity; and occasionally 
subject and verb fail to agree in number. A 
quotation from one of the books under consid- 
eration is an example of amazingly loose sen- 
tence structure. 


Is the irregularity of beginning and ending of 
lines an advantage to first grade children of nor- 
mal age, i.e, should every line in a paragraph, 
excepting the first, whieh is customarily indented, 
and the last, which may fall short due to lack of 
material, begin and end so as to form a solid 
margin, i.e., one with no indentations, or should 
the right margin be solid and the left margin 
irregular, or should the left margin be solid and 


the right irregular, or should both margins be 
irregular? 
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Unquestionably the major part of the blame 
for the careless practices enumerated in the 
preceding paragraphs must be charged to the 
author who is either careless or ignorant con- 
cerning proper procedures. The rest of the 
blame can be charged to the editor and pub- 
lishing house. However, in justice to editors 
and publishers, it should be stated that they 
make fairly decent articles and books out of 
manuscripts that look almost impossible on 
first examination. The editorial staff of two 
well-known journals and a monograph series 
is so careful in its work as to check even the 
data and citations of references in manuscripts 
which are submitted. Possibly two or three of 
the research journals in education are equally 
careful in the work of editing. Three or four 
of the publishers of educational text-books can 
be relied upon to turn out almost mechanically 
perfect pieces of work. All too frequently the 
journal of limited resources and the small pub- 
lishing house with an overtaxed editorial staff 
print material verbatim as it comes from the 
pen of the author with the result that errors 
and lapses are numerous. One publishing house 
has been especially lax in editorial matters in 
an effort to turn out a large number of educa- 
tional text-books in a short time. 

For excellent examples of bock-making and 
editorial work the reader is referred to publi- 
cations of the University of Chicago Press, in- 
eluding the School Review, the Elementary 
School Journal, and the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, and to the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. The works* of the late S. C. 
Parker are excellent examples of the text-book 
writer’s art. It is said of Professor Parker 
that he made a careful study of the good fea- 
tures of numerous books before he started his 
program of educational writing. 

The embryo writer who wishes information 
and the more experienced author who may re- 
solve to eliminate careless practices in his 


‘writing will find available a number of helpful 


references.* Any one of the sources mentioned 


3 Books on method and a history of education 
published by Ginn and Co. 

4‘*A Manual of Style.’’ Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1920. Pp. x+300. Walter &. 
Monroe and Nell Bomar Johnston, ‘‘ Keporting 
Educational Research.’’ University of Illinois 
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in the preceding paragraph should be well worth 
careful study for information along the lines 
discussed in this report, and for examples of 
correct procedures in matters of form. 

This discussion does not consider directly the 
problems of good style and desirable content 
in educational writings. In the space available 
little could be accomplished by making sugges- 
tions to young writers along these lines. Some 
individuals will never become skilled writers 
nor even greatly improved in style and organi- 
zation of subject-matter. However, there is no 
reason why all should not master the mechanies 
of writing and thereby render reasonably effec- 
tive even a mediocre style of composition or a 
commonplace selection of subject-matter. 

It is hoped that this rather anonymous method 
of calling attention in a wholesale way to 
mechanical lapses in educational writings will 
offer some suggestions to embryo writers, con- 
tributors to educational journals, authors who 
have grown careless or who have never mastered 
the mechanies of form in book-construction, and 
even to editors of journals and publishing 
houses, 

Carter V. Goop 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR REFER- 
ENCE WORK 


In preparing our “Curriculum Study” text- 
book on reference work for the American Li- 
brary Association, we frequently encountered 
the query: What college courses shall pros- 
pective reference librarians take in preparation 
for their work? 

Diligent search having been made for quan- 
titative data, we found one particularly signifi- 
cant study by Martha Conner, of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh. In this investigation she 
had collected and classified samples of questions 
asked of reference librarians in that library 





Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 38. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, 1925. Pp. 64. Ward G. 
Reeder, ‘‘How to write a Thesis.’’ Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 
Pp. 136. 
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from. 1905 to 1925. We extended her study 
by sending her material for parallel figures to 
thirty-six selected libraries representing large 
and small public libraries, library commissions, 
and special and university libraries. From this 
list the eighteen libraries included in Table | 
sent us usable material. Two additional libra. 
ries collected material which was not utilized, 
In these eighteen libraries, over a period of 
about three months last winter, 42 per cent. of 
the questions asked by patrons of the library 
were classified in the fields of sociology and 
history (the 300’s and the 900’s); 25 per cent. 
were concerned with the “esthetic” group—fine 
arts and literature (700 and 800) ; 23 per cent. 
were questions connected with the science and 
technology groups (500 and 600); the remain- 
ing 10 per cent. were scattered over the remain- 
Gaara I 


Twenty-Yeur Trends in the Pittsburgh Library 
fia tet tha 























der of the field. A detailed statement and 
comparison is found in Table I, and from this 
a summary is made in Table II. 

Where the average is larger than the median 
in Table II, the inference can be drawn that 
the percentage of questions in the elass is larger 
in the larger libraries; where the average is 
smaller than the median, the percentage is larger 
in the smaller libraries. Specifically, the large? 
libraries ran heavily to science and technology 
in comparison with the smaller libraries. On 
the other hand, the smaller libraries ran more 
heavily to history. 

The figures in these tables state conditions in 
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This table should be read as follows: Atlanta furnished records for four months; 1,572 questions 

rded for the period; of these, 2.5 per cent. belonged to class 000; the total number of questions 

n the whole study is 119,745; the average number of calls in class 000 is 4 per cent., the median 
ent., and so forth. 


1926-7; but these conditions may change from 1905, fell to 35 per cent. in 1910, to 32 per 








year to year. In Pittsburgh we have figures for cent. in 1915; rose to 41 per cent. in 1920 and 
| ‘riod extending over twenty years. The one 
: ls are shown, as developed from Miss Con- susninear “te 
wa er’s figures, in Graph I. Twenty-seven per 
and cent. of the questions asked in the sampling of 
this ueries tor 1905 were concerned with the science — 
group (500 and 600); this rose to 37 per cent. ee, ae 
dian n 1910, and to 43 per cent. in 1915; fell to 35 J 
that per cent. in 1920 and to 28 per cent. in 1925. / 
rger The trend of history was symmetrically oppo- 
e is ‘ite. Interest in sociology has been upwards, 
rger n fine arts and religion slightly downward. 
rger If we may group those subjects whose vocabu- 
logy ‘ary and content are somewhat similar into three 
On ‘toups—the science group, the social science 
nore ‘roup, the esthetie group—and combine their 
ereentages, we have the basis for Graph II. 
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TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF REFERENCE QUESTIONS 


Classes Ave. 

General , 000 4.0 
Philosophy ae 100 1.7 
Religion  ......... : 200 2.2 
Sociology . 300 21.4 
Philology  ...... 400 2.4 

500 and 

Science and Technology 600 22.5 
Fine Arts ; 700 13.5 
Literature 800 11.3 
History ; 900 21.0 
| ee 100.0 


Social - pay 
Median Sci. — Sci. Mise. 
Group —— Group 
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2.2 2.2 
22.7 21.4 

2.4 2.4 
18.0 22.5 

11.0 13.5 

12.5 11.3 
24.2 21.0 

42.4 24.8 22.5 10.3 


This table should be read as follows: In class000 the average percentage of the questions asked 
in the libraries mentioned in Table I is 4.0; the median is 2.5, and so forth. Sociology with an aver- 
age of 21.4 per cent. and history with an average of 21.0 per cent. constituted the social science group 
which accounted for 42.4 per cent. of all the questions asked. The ‘‘esthetic’’ group accounts for 24.8 


per cent., and the science group, 22.5 per cent., and so forth. 


42 per cent. in 1925. Here the trends are con- 
sistently parallel over a period of twenty years, 
except in an eight or nine-year period in the 
second decade of the century when the science 
group ran amuck, but even allowing for this 
variation, the general trend has been fairly 
constant. The social science group throughout 
the years has been essentially in the lead. This 
is followed by the science group, and the latter 
is followed by the esthetic group. 

Zhese two sets of data are not sufficiently 
complete to substantiate any valid conclusions, 
but they do lend support to some of the recom- 
mendations which we have gathered from 
thoughtful people in the library field. These 
recommendations are the following: 

1. As a preparation for reference work, a 
student should, in general, specialize in those 
fields which he enjoys the most. The supply 
of trained librarians in proportion to the de- 
mand is such that a trained person who actively 
seeks the opportunity may eventually secure a 
position in any one of the major fields embraced 
in the Dewey classification. Obviously, if one 
specializes narrowly, he must wait longer to 
secure just the position he wants than he other- 


wise would. 
2. If a student has no preference as to fields, 


his first choice may well be the social sciences, 
including, roughly, history, sociology, political 
science and economies. 

3. His succeeding preferences should be 
either the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences and the technology group as one unit, 
or the fine arts and literature as another unit. 

4. For all around training as a general refer- 
ence librarian he should have acquaintanee with 
the six groups—300, 500, 600, 700, 800, 900. 

5. An outstanding characteristic of reference 
work to-day is the rapid increase of opportuni- 
ties in many narrow specialized fields, and the 
consequent growing demand for reference 
librarians who in effect are research directors 
and who are even more intensively trained than 
now. To become an expert in reference work 
in a narrow field he should thoroughly specialize 
in that field. 

6. The prospective reference librarian should 
make it his chief object in studying his selected 
college courses to learn the vocabulary, the 
problems and the trends of research in the field. 
He should take such orientation, overview, oF 
synoptic courses as are offered in the institu- 
tion. 

W. W. CHARTERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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